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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 


to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settin: 


aside the distinctions of a 


Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritua 
, gr ) 


nature.”’—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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Pews of the BE) eek herself with its career ; or she must unite herself | this country. We know how difficult it must be 
- " with the general action of Europe, obtaining the | to break through the apathy which must have its 
shelter of that general sanction to sustain her | influence over themselves as well as over the 
HE Moniteur announces that orders left | against the dangerous potency of her neighbour. | public. We know how, in times of inaction, in- 
Marseilles, on the 4th instant, for the move- | Should she be Russian, the war will be one of | dividual notions seize possession of the mind ; and 
nd | ment of the French and English fleets towards the | popular Europe, now reinforced by England and | how the tempers of the most judicious men be- 
| Dardanelles, in support of Turkey; a movement | France, if not by America, against Absolute Le- | come obstacles to their unity. There must have 
which, we are assured, does not even yet preclude | gitimacy; should Austria oppose Russia, the | been real sacrifices, then, on the part of individuals 
. the idea of a peaceful settlement, but which never- | Allied Powers might force Russia to capitulate. | to make the present Government. 
theless, to the general public, appears as bringing | But Russia will never forgive the friend that One exathple of their victory over these divi- 
| matters to action. At the moment, the difficulty | leaves her in the season of risk. sions is afforded by the plan for continuing and 
is to understand how either of the parties can re- We begin seriously to doubt whether our own | remodelling the Indian Government. It is quite 
tract from its position. Russia has proceeded so | Government will retract. Not long since we | evident from that, as well as from other public 
far in threats, not only to Turkey, but to the | should have expected that any plausible oppor- | actions, that there has been a contest in the Cabi- 
, other powers of Europe, that she could only re- | tunity would have been seized to disclaim the | net; we do not say a hostile contest, but a real 
tract, one would suppose, at the expense of so | whole of the difficulty and its eventualities, but | difference of opinion, and a struggle on either side 
‘—” much shame as would overwhelm any ordinary | now our official men are too far committed. Lord | to get the better. The contest has resulted in a 
royal person. Before his departure from Con- | Stratford de Redcliffe is accused by the Russian | compromise. There was Sir Charles Wood, full 
stantinople, Prince Menzschikoff distinctly told | Emperor of improper conduct,—he will not re- | of the idea of continuing the Indian -Government 
the Turkish Government that he objected to any | tract. His conduct appears to have been mode- | as it was. There was Lord Jolin Russell, open to 
fair treatment for the Christian subjects of Turkey | rate, firm, and English ; and our Government can | conviction, and candidly admitting that many 
— on religious grounds alone ; of course, because he | hardly disavow him. Public opinion has been | things which appeared to be impossible to the 
ve. claims to protect them on civil grounds, and he | familiarized with the idea of war, and now instead | continuators, were not so very difficult. And pro- 
STRIA, declared that the proposal of Turkey to give a | of shuddering at the crime of increased expen- | bably there were other examples of diverse 
pe guaraptee of religious immunity, would be re- | diture, the listless public is rather pleasantly | opinion. The result is, that the scheme marks its 
garded as an act of “hostility!” The acts of | excited at the idea of seeing the British flag, | double origin, like the child of two parents, in 
janden, Prince Menzschikoff have been adopted by the | which has “ braved a thousand years,” &c., once | whose features you can trace the black com- 
1 Emperor of Russia, who has sent a special mes- | more active in a melodrama on the further side of | plexion, the saturnine intellect, the harsh temper of 
. senger to Constantinople, to reiterate the Prince’s | Europe. The only retractation possible would ap- | the father, and the sanguine genius, the affection- 
TIVE demands for a convention, and has allowed the | pear to be on the side of Russia herself; and of | ate ardour, the gentler grace of the mother. The 
0, doth Sultan eight days, which must have expired by | that, thus far, there is no prognostic. measure proposed by Sir Charles Wood is a con- 
nis this time, for a reply. The ambassador’s last Other European polities totally pale their in- | tinuance Bill, maintaining the general framework 
pies note, which we have just described, was addressed | ferior fires before the interest of this Eastern | of the present Indian Government ; but instituting 
NE. to the Porte, but copies of it were sent to the re- | question ; and upon the whole, the general ten- | new elements—creating six new Directors of vete- 
LS of presentatives of the European powers, and it is | dency is towards subsidence and harmony on | ran Indian servants in London; opening all the 
_ Tra thus a manifesto to all of them. With great | most questicns. If our Court has bestowed great | appointments, except the military, to public com- 
9 Wat. moderation of language throughout, Turkey has | attention on the Duke of Genoa, the fact does | petition; effecting solid reforms in the judicial 
- declined to acquiesce in the demands made by | not appear to be incompatible with the other fact, | administration of India; creating what is really a 
arse Russia, and she is now calling out all her forces, | that there is the best understanding with the | new legislative council, composed of officials only, 
. With a very promising response, not only from the | Austrian Government. In short, so far as pre- | but still endowed with power to make laws’; and 
trans Mussulmans of European Turkey, a fraction of her | sent appearances go, we mightsuppose the English | leaving open the subject of Indian improvement, 
it European territories, but also from the more or- | Government to be occupying its proper position, | instead of fixing the Government for a term of 
thodox Mussulmans on the Asiatic side, and from | and pursuing an impartial course, sustaining na- | twenty years. The compromise includes two 
ren. her Christian subjects. Turkey, therefore, is not | tional independence, seeking no hostilities, evading | parts, one constructed by those who were for con- 
ann likely to retract. Much doubt is thrown upon the | no danger that it becomes us to face, and main- | tinuance, and one by those who were for reorgani- 
good faith of France, as yet with no sufficient | taining the national honour. It may be that our | zation; but the latter has the more vitality of the 
or reason. For the present season, it appears to us | desire runs before, and construes the appearances | two. h 
se that all considerations of policy, as well as of | of public action too favourably to our hope ; yet The same contest of opinion is betrayed in the 
oy. temper, would incline Louis Napoleon to persevere | it is pleasant to hope well of our national Govern- | incidents touching the Irish Members, of Parlia- 
in showing his power, by cultivating the English | ment. ment in the Ministry. Last week, Lord John 
lance. Austria cannot remain neutral; she The more so, since we cannot be blind to the | Russell talked of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
must either fall in with the views of Russia, ac- | difficulties which beset any number of public men | so as to imply that their faith necessarily under- 
cept the shelter of that great power, and identify | endeayouring to form and to sustain a Ministry in | mines the public virtue of men, and renders them 
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——— et Sa senee 
meapable of possessing freedom ; a doctrine which | Coeur de Lion if some tonspicuous part of the | relations of Directors, 260 to sons of the Company's 
looks plausible on the surface, but is, in fact, | metropolis—a @écided accession to our public eae cpanel 5° Spee sentar t The emoluments 
nothing else than political pope st Lord } Statues. . per annum for five years’ service, to 2.8450 for fifteen — 
John’s arrogant doctrine thé sh may Indeed pleasuring, in one form or other, has | Service; and considering the education, the expenses, and 
pomt to the fact that education atitt freedom of | bé@n paramount this week. Trade itself, with its rue ehanaee, SE ee Zetive 





opinion do make progress in Irelan 
the avowal of such an opinion in a 
enough to make Irish métiibers tesijffi ;. and they 
did so. Lord Aberdeen éxpressed great concern 
at their resolve, and avowed that Lord John’s 
opinion was not shared by many of the present 
Cabinct. The avowal does credit to the Cabinet, 
and to Lord John as part of it, since he is wise 
enough to let an abstract opinion of his own give 
way before a more practical feeling in the Cabinet. 


However, 


mister was 


Lord Palmerston winning “‘ The Ascot Stakes.” 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 





large prosperity—an increase of 2,310,000/. in 
the exports for the month ending May 5 !—is a 
pleasure. The political demonsttations of the 
Court have been the entertainments for the Duke 
of Genoa ; and it has been Ascot week— English 
jockeys contending for ‘The Emperor’s Cup,” and 


country, these aymentg 
were not too But the result of our ald 


formed the main consideration. The revenue of India had 
increased by 9,000,000/. since 1834; but 2,000,000/ of 
which came from the new territory (167,013 square miles), 
Nor had this increase arisen from new or i 


au 
taxes, for the transit duties and the export fie as 
coffee and cotton had been abolished, and the salt-tax had 


been reduced 25 per cent. The land revenue of 

and the north-west provinces,had increased by morethantwo 
millions since 1834; and the exports of India worth 6,154, 1297, 
in ’34, amounted now to 13,696,6967. And yet this wes a 
misruled country! Since the sugar duties had been 
equalized, the quantity of East indian sugar imported into 





Great Britain had increased from 461,000 ewts. to 
1,390,188 ewts. The cotton exported from India had 
been 1,460,000/. worth in 1806, and in 1814, was 967,652 
pieces. The British exports of cotton to India had in. 
creased from 109,487/. in 1814, to 4,421,9201. in 1850; the 
tonnage of British vessels in the trade had increased 
108,870 tons in 1834, to 252,153 in 1850; while the in. 
erease in general exports had been from 2,682,221, in 
1834, to 7,578,9807. in 1850. Respecting the revenue, the 
gross amount for the present year was 29,228,262/.; the 
charges were 26,317,526/., showing a surplus of 2,910,796), 
True, the debt of India had increased, (the great addition 
of 18,812,000/. being, through wars, from 1839 to the 
present period,) but the revenue had had more thane 
proportionate increase during that period. For the Af; 
war of 1839, the chief cause of the recent increase of the 
debt, the directors were not responsible; it was a war 
carried on for European reasons ; and if the fifteen millions 
spent in it were repaid by England, “ what became of the 
Indian debt?” But even with this fifteen millions, the 
debt did uot amount to more than two years’ revenue, 
(The present Burmese war had cost as yet 30,0001. a month, 
and when more troops were sent, would cost but 60,000/, 
amonth.) Mr. Bright had complained that the Company 
raised all its revenue from the land, but that was the 
custom in every eastern country, where the Government 
was always the great landlord. Under the ryotwary 
| system, the ryot had fixed rights, and could not be re- 
moved from the soil while he paid rent. This system 
suited Madras and Bengal, while the plan in the north-west 
rovinces was only suitable to a primitive state of society, 
especting cotton, while English prices for Indian cotton 
were dependent on the American crop, Indian cotton would 
not be grown for such an uncertain market ; but if, instead 


The Irish members of the Ministry do not press 
their resignation. 

Probably it is fortunate that no such handle 
was left for those extreme Catholics who are 
trying to arouse an agitation, if not a rebellion in 
Ireland, against Mr. Chambers’s Bill to secure 
inspection of convents as a precaution against the 
compulsory detention of nuns. As it is, we 
believe that the movement will end in smoke. 

The other principal act of business in Parlia- 
ment has been the passing of the Income-tax Bill 
in the Commons. The debates in the Lords can- 
not be so protracted, since the Peers have not the 
power to alter a money bill; and they will 
searcely venture to throw out this one. The Suc- 
cession-tax Bill safely got past its second reading 
in the Commons last night. 

On Tuesday, there was “no House,” and next 
day, Mr. Cobden laid the blame on the door- 
keepers, or the Government whippers-in. He had a 
motion on Pegu and the Burmese war; and it has 
been fairly retorted, that if he and his friends 
had taken the proper pains to secure him a 
hearing, he ought not to have been without forty 
members to “ make a House.” 


THE debate on India was resumed on Monday by Mr. 
J. G. Puirrmore, who effectively followed up Mr. 
Bright’s indictment of the Company, applying himself 
especially to the administration of the law. In pro- 
portion as Indian law had been enforced the people of 
India had suffered. The judges were mostly young 
men: they sometimes were absent from court while 
evidence was being given, and such an administration 
of law was a “terror” to Englishmen in India. Sir 
G. Clerk had disproved the calumny that the Hindoos 
were unfit to administer justice; but in impeaching the 
morality of the Hindoos, might not some one remind us 
of the origin of our own dominion in the East, and its 
attendant deceptions and forgeries? Were there no 
cases where money had gilded over serious imputations, 
no cases where rank, genius, power, and station had, 
without scruple as to the causes of success, bowed down 
to successful speculation ? Sir Charles Wood, counselled 
by those who invariably slandered the dominions they 
had endeavoured to confiscate, had unfairly selected the 
worst times of India under native rule to compare with 
its present condition ; but, accepting his selection, was 
not Europe, from the days of the French Regency to 
the days of the French Revolution, as full of crimes 
and horrors as India at the period selected? Respect- 
ing the land question, the Company acted as iniquitously 
as an English taxgatherer who should seize all the 
land: their system had produced in Bengal a dead 
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The motion to be proposed by Lord Dudley 
Stuart on the same night was of more interest to 
us—he was to have moved for a committee of 
inquiry into the management of the metropolitan 
police, with a view, no doubt, of eliciting facts 
respecting the employment of the police as 
auxiliary to that of Austria and other despotic 
powers, in spying upon the patriot refugees, and 
defeating their endeavours for the emancipation of 
Europe. Do not let us disguise the fact to our- 
selves—of all the present “ Liberal’? House of 
Commons, there are not forty men who care to 
come down to their places and investigate that 
outrageous malversation of public authority. 

There is much more interest to share in the 
*““mummeries”’ of the Installation, at Oxford, as 
they would probably be called by Lord John, with 
his hatred of vain ceremonial. There was no ne- 
cessity to adjourn because there was “‘ No House,” 
on either of the set occasions of the festivity ; but 
Oxford rushed to seize the occasion of proclaiming 
its political sentiments, its admiration of Derby 
and his doetors, and everything which is his ; its 
dislike of Louis Napoleon, “ Friend Bright,” and 
Lord John ; its gallantry for “ Mrs. Louis Na- 
poleon,”’ and its roaring enthusiasm for Disraeli. 
Lord Derby has charmed the Oxonians by speak- 
ing in the learned language of the natives, and by 
condescendingly adapting himself to their strange 
eustoms. Altogether, he seems in his element as 
the Lord of Misrule in that illustrious established 
anachronism. 

Contrasted with the celebration of Oxford an- 
tiquities, is the Mansion-house feast to the mayors, 
and the conference at the Society of Arts to pro- 
mote practical art among the population at large. 
Imagine a conference of English mayors at the 
Mansion-house to promote Art! But really, the 
day has gone by when a thick waist, a thick skull, 
and a voracious palate, were regarded as qualifica- 
tions for municipal promotion. 

And the Peers are emulating the Mayors. There 
was a great gathering of “ distinguished persons” 
of all classes, on Saturday, to plan the setting up 
of Marochetti’s fine equestrian statue of Richard 


level of uniform misery; and in Madras, where one 


tenants, the ryot was a most degraded being. The 
wretchedness of the people was proved by the fact, that 
from 1834 to 1850, no less than 60,000,000/. rent was 
remitted; and 250,000 persons had perished from 
famine, caused by the want of public works. Mr. 


Parliament. When they found that, in spite of the 
enormous wealth wrung from the excessive toil of the 
Hindoo, the government was advancing into debt, and 
rapidly arriving at bankruptcy—when, in spite of an 
empire larger than that of Charlemagne, they were en- 
gaged in irritating powerful neighbours—when, after 
having oppressed Oude, seized Sattara, threatened the 
Nizam, and depopulated whole districts, they had inter- 
fered in matters sacred as custom, as national pride, 
plighted faith, aye, as religion itself, thereby lacerating, 
where they were most sensible, the loves, feelings, and 
affections of a large portion of their subjects, and 
especially of the feelings of that army upon which the 
salvation of their empire must depend—when they were 
doing all these things, were disregarding every rule 
which the wisest statesmen had laid down to guide 
their conduct—when “justice” was but another word 
for delay and for folly—when “protection” was but 
another word for servitude and oppression—when the 
terror of falling under the power of the Company was 
considered, from one end to the other of the East, as 
the greatest of all possible calamities—was it, or was it 
not, time for Parliament to interfere ? 

Sir James Weir Hoee made an elaborate defence of 
the Company, going at full length into the acts of the 
Government and the state of India. He, firstly, charac- 
terised Mr. Bright’s statement as made up of shreds 
and patches, bits of old pamphlets and magazines, and 
the evidence of witnesses before former Committees— 
one report referring to the year 1833, another to 1792. 


and on India generally, and the papers relating to 
India filled 53 folio volumes; yet Mr. Bright called it 
a “sealed book.” 

Mr. Bright had called the “double government” a 


the Crown and the Court of Directors. 
discussed every measure: and if the President of the 


despatches by the Court were changed. The present sys- 
the Indian Government free from all political 
bias. Their military patronage had not been “abused ;” 





nearly one-third of it was given to the sons of civil servants. 
Of 088 appointments since 1833, 169-were given to the 


European collector had to settle with 300,000 cottier 


Phillimore concluded by demanding the interference of 


sham ; but in fact the government practically rested with | 
The Directors | 


Board of Conirol altered it, he was obliged to assign his | 
reasons—and the result was that not five per cent. of the | 


of “agitating,” Manchester men would penetrate into 
Broach, and other cotton districts, and promise the ryot 4 
specified price, the produce of cotton would spring up 
exactly as had the growth of indigo. But in comparing 
American with Indian cotton, they must bear in mind that 
the Indian plant was annual, and could only be grown 
once every three years on the same soil, while the American 
plant was perennial; it was doubtful, therefore, whether 
the present area of ecotton-growth in India could meet the 
Manchester demand. Mr. Bright had stated that the con- 
sumption of salt had declined, but his authority was a 
| sa. te in a newspaper, which in its next number ac- 

cnowledged the error of its own statistics, the fact being, 
that while the duty on salt had been diminished, the 
revenue had increased, thus proving that the consumption 
must have increased. The revenue of opium was likely to 
be affected by the cultivation in China, but this wasa 
strong reason against transferring India to the Crown, 
which should then take on itself the fifty millions of debt 
in India and the twelve millions of debt at home. Public 
works in India had been extensive ; there were 3159 miles 
of public road, which had cost 2,166,000/. ; of canals, there 
was one 580 miles long, and the Ganges canal, 610 miles 
in length, which had cost over 1,500,000/7.; and at Madras, 
navigation had been carried out on the Godavery, the 
Cavery, and the Kishna, while the old Mohammedan 
conquerors had constructed temples, tombs, mausoleums, 
and palaces, but no works of public convenience. The 
directors had been accused of not employing the natives, 
but ninety-six per cent. of the administration of justice was 
conducted by the natives. They had not been admitted 
to the “covenanted service,” because that consisted of 
young men from Haileybury; and the admission to that 
service opened the question of admitting them to command 
our armies—a difficult question, that had better be left to 
the Governor-General. Of late years, much had been 
done towards civilizing the native tribes; suttee, infanti- 
cide, and slavery had been abolished; the servants of the 
Company had penetrated into deadly jungles, labouring m 





Every account of the Company was before the Honse: | 
Committees had sat on cotton, steam, the salt-duties, | 


the cause of humanity, not having the fame of men foremost 
in the field of battle, having no reward but the eonseious- 
ness that they were discharging their duty to their God and 
to their country. Regarding education, all that 0 t to 
have been done had not been done; but still mue had 
been effected; the number of scholars taught was 26,000, 
and the amount expended 66,0007.—a small sum—but even 
in England only 20,0007. was granted for education in 
1833. In India also they had peculiar difficulties, arising 
from different creeds, different races, and different lan- 
guages. In 1834 the Directors had announced that no 
person, by reason of birth, creed, or colour, should ened 
cluded from the Company’s service: but official enmip! oy" 
ments were not the only means of improving the people ; 
by repressing crime, gee and securing arp ate 
promoting industry, the welfare of India would be bes 
sromoted. The payment to religious establishments : 
ndia were at present 197,9001. to the Established Church, 
6,5007. to the Scotch Church, and 56,4007. to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Quoting from a religious publication on 
India a warm tribute of praise to the British prone | C 
the Punjaub, Sir James Hogg brought his long pe of 
aclose. He did not complain of arraigning the por 
the East India Company. The acts of all public men 
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to public canvass, and, if they de- 


tli le cond tion; but he did complain of 
ei be seid fallen from honourable mem- 
we Or is side at the House, throwing doubt upon the 
bes om sty, as he understood it, of the intentions 
jana Pr Dyrectors. It was not long ago since he 
dike Cont arable member, a friend of his own, ask what 
bear a Court of Directors could have with the 
i. He told that honourable member that 
Directors had a duty to discharge to the people 

ns ; hat right had any man to suppose 

rule; and what rig u 

soder their anh disposed to perform that duty? Let 
tis Tt they were incapable and incompetent ; but 
ithe that they wanted a disposition to 
et duty to the people of India. He could 
all "He proceeded to India at an early 





| speak oflife, in the service neither of the Crown or the | 


ded solely upon his own exertions 

Se en ancement. It pleased God to 
for is him, and he felt indebted to India for the inde- 

i Peace which enabled him to have a seat in the great 
ofhis country. He was devoted to India by every 

sun i and of affection; and he would tell his 
i tien, that feelings like these were as likely 
ice beneficial results to the people as any prompt- 

. of abstract philanthropy and benevolence. He would 
© orhmsel, and for those with whom he had the honour 
s : that, whatever might be the determi- 
ee Parliament, their earnest wish and prayer was, 
ee Goest Disposer of events might so direct their 
ae that they would select that form of government, 


instrum! dminister it, that were best cal- 
pong the interests and happiness of the 
pple of India, and the honour and glory of this great 
cuntry. (Cheers.)” ; ; 
Mr, Brackett impeached the Company on their 
management of finance and patronage. There was 
bscarity and confusion in their accounts, and de- 
feiencies in many parts. For instance, the number and 
pay of the covenanted service were not stated. It had 
hen said that danger would arise from the continued 
agitation of this question ; but from 1781 to 1793—a 
yeriod when our Eastern empire was menaced by Tippoo 
fib—the question was kept open without injury; 
while now we have not an enemy in India. Our con- 
gests in India had not been productive. In the Pun- 
jh Scinde, and Sattara, the revenue exceeded the 
charges but by 85,0002., to set off against the cost of 
conquest. The salt duties, taking periods of four 
years, respectively ending in 1848 and 1853, had fallen 
of 221,5537. The imports had fallen 463,000/. a-year 
in comparing the four years ending 1846 with the 
sme period ending in 1850. Tuking the increase of 
over 5,000,0002. in the revenue from 1833 to 1850, 
they found that, deducting the increased revenue from 
new territories, and the tribute money, they found that 
there was but little over 2,000,000/. which could be 
attributed to good management. Sir J. Hogg had re- 
ferred to the abolition of the transit duties ; he did not 
state that those duties were established by the Com- 
pany, and reluctantly remitted at the peremptory order 
of Lord Ellenborough. The company had one depart- 
ment exclusively their own—the patronage—and in 
this they had broken their trust. ‘The degrading can- 
vas of the proprietors deterred the best men from 


weking the directorship; and they had smuggled | 


through Parliament a repeal of the clause of the act of 
1831, which directed the employment of natives. In 
ill India only 216 natives hold offices of a value ex- 
ceeding 360/, a-year ; while in Bengal, Europeans hold 
offices varying in value from 600/. to 25,0002. a-year. 
Dr. Chuckerbutty, an educated medical man, was re- 
fused an appointment in the covenanted service. By 











these means the company had broken its engagements, | 


and shown itself unfit to participate in the government 
of India, Mr. Blackett spoke at length, with clearness, 
and great mastery of details. 

Mr. Dany Szymovr adopted the same tone of con- 
demuation of the company, and made a vague and 
general accusation against them. He knew himself that 
Russia in the East ruled with impartiality and justice ; 
at the present moment one of the best generals in the 
company’s service was an Armenian to whom we would 
hot give an ensign’s commission. Respecting the state 
of India in Caleutta the police failed in preventing 
crime or protecting property ; dacoities were frequent 
in Bengal ; boy magistrates, sons of directors, were 
pointed to important posts, and money could not be 
had under ten or twelve per cent. India was exploited 
for the sake of 800 sons, nephews, and relations of the 

s. In the civil service the natives see 3,500,000/. 
nto 2000 who monopolise all appoint- 





Sit Herpert Mappock spoke on the same side. He 
India to any longer government by the company. 
The dis 1 be governed in the name of the Crown. 

distinction between the civil and military services 
should be oped and natives should be admitted to 
ve Council. Sir Charles Wood was likely 

‘0 offend the people of India by his reference to the 
vith nme ancient languages and the interference 
religious legacies, Legislation should be 


Mr. Hume also advocated delay, and opposed the 
Government proposition, but on different grounds. He 
attributed all the evils of Indian administration—defi- 
cient revenues, want of roads, want of irrigation, and 
wars—to the interference of the Board of Control. The 
Directors wished to do good but were thwarted. In- 
stead of this measure, “ the act of a madman,” let them 
extend the right of voting to proprietors of 5007. stock, 
and make residence in India a necessary qualification 
for Directorship. The system of secrecy had injured 
the affairs of India; tha‘ secrecy was opposed by the 
Directors, but was insisted on by the Government in its 
appointment of a sworn secret committee. If we allow 
India to be managed by political agency like other 
colonies, we will soon lose India. 

Mr. T. Barina deprecated delay, and defended the 
company with much emphasis. The civil servants they 
had nominated formed a body of which they might be 
proud; and though there were deficiencies in the con- 
dition of India, yet the state of the revenue, diminished 
by wars, was ample excuse. The Directors were a body 
controlled by the Crown, and yet independent of home 
politics; this was what was required, for above all 
things we should keep Indian affairs free from the 
blasting intluences of party triumphs for party objects. 

The debate throughout took place in a very thin 
House. At some periods not more than thirty mem- 
bers were present. After the speeches of the above 
members, leave was given to bring in the Bill. It was 
then read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on June 23. 

INCOME-TAX. 

The Income-tax Bill has, at length, been passed. 
Even on the motion for the third reading, some Irish 
members reiterated their objections to the bill, as add- 
ing unduly to the burden of Irish taxation. Mr. 
HvME joined in the conversation, to repeat his opinion 
on the injustice of the tax, compensated, however, to 
his mind, by the beneficial tax on the descent of real 
property. The third reading was carried by 189 to 55. 

On the motion that the bill do pass, Sir Firrzroy 
KELLY proposed a clause, having for its object the re- 
duction of the tax, on all incomes between 100/. and 
200/. a-year, from 7d. to 3}d.; and, on all incomes be- 
tween 200/. and 300. a-year, from 7d. to 53d. The 
alteration, he argued, would do good to country curates 
and poor tradesmen. Mr. GLADSTONE objected to the 
introduction of distinctions : experience had condemned 
them. If you once introduce them, where are you to 
stop? After a brief debate, the amendment was rejected 
by 144 to 31. <A proposal, by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, that a 
married man should be entitled to an abatement of five 
per cent., for every child under twenty-one, was nega- 
tived, without a division. 

Several Scotch members, led by Sir ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, pressed for such an alteration of the act, 
as would allow the Scotch landlord an abatement; equal 
to his payments of parochial and county rates, taxes 
and assessments. They pointed out, with emphasis, 
that in Seotland the landlord always paid those 
rates, and received an augmentation of rent, on ac- 
count of such payment: and the augmentation thus 
was subject to Income-tax. But, in England, the land- 
lord did not pay these rates, and thus was not taxed, 
as in Scotland, for an income not his own. The only 
argument for the rule regarding Scotland was that re- 
pairs, there, were customarily made by the tenant: 
but, in fact, the general rule was that the landlord is 


| bound to put the premises in proper and tenantable re- 


pair, and the tenant is simply bound to keep them in 
repair. This allowance was about to be made in Ire- 
land, where the repairs were really made by the tenant, 
and where the Income-tax was smaller than in Scotland. 
In pressing this on the Chancellor, the Scotch members 
were very earnest: complaining that Scotland was 
treated more unfairly thau Ireland, because she was 
orderly and loyal. 

But Mr. Grapstone explained that inequalities in 
this tax were inevitable, that they compensated each 
other, and it was impossible to remove them. The Scotch 


| landlord paid but five per cent. on repairs, while the 


| twenty per cent., yearly. 


English householder had to spend from fifteen to 
In Ireland, the poor-rate 
money was exempted from the tax, because it had been 
exempted in the poor-law valuation, on which the tax 
was founded, and becanse rental and real rent were very 
different things, in Ireland. The proposed amendment 
was rejected by 98 to 54. The bill was then “ passed.” 
SUCCESSION DUTY BILL. 

This bill has been red a second time; the Opposi- 
tion, led by Sir Joun PakrneTon (who now talks of 
“the members with whom he is accustomed to act”), 
making some objections to the dispatch with which Mr. 
Gladstone carries on his measures. He takes the Oppo- 
sition “ by surprise.” On last evening Mr. GLADSTONE 
explained the application of the Bill to corporate pro- 
perty. An annual tax of 6d. in the pound, as an 





| appointed to office ? 





equivalent to the succession duty, would be laid on 
their net revenue, arising from realized property, not 
on that arising from taxes; for the next seven years it 
would be only 3d. in the pound, as it would not be fair 
to levy the full tax ut once. This applied to academic 
municipal corporations and to ecclesiastical aggregate 
corporations. Religious and benevolent societies would 
be exempted, except for that portion of property they 
held from bequest, or possessed before the beginning of 
the present century. A “corporation sole,” a bene- 
ficed clergyman for example, will be exempt. 


“NO HOUSE.” 

On Tuesday, a motion by Lord Dudley Stuart, rela- 
tive to the Metropolitan Police, a motion by Mr. Cobden, 
on the annexation of Pegu, and a motion by Mr. Butt, 
with reference to the intimidation at Irish elections by 
Roman Catholic priests—were to come on. But there 
was “no House ;” only 33 members, all independent 
and Liberal members with two exceptions, being present 
at four o’clock. On the next evening, Mr. CospEn 
stated that he aud the other members had been waiting 
to come into the House ; and that they had been kept 
in ignorance by the doorkeeper of the conclusion of 
prayers. He also complained that members of the 
Government had prevented several members from 
entering the House. Mr. Frewen and other members 
completely exonerated the doorkeepers. But Lord 
Duptey Stvarr said it was a “shabby trick” on the 
part of the Government. In return, he had been 
driven to give notice of making his motion before going 
into Committee of Supply; it was a course inconvenient 
to the Government, but they had themselves to blame. 
After a few more unimportant observations from other 
members the subject dropped. 

THE IRISH GOVERNMENT. 

Last evening the Marquis of WestMEAaTH impeached 
the Irish Government with using power for political 
purposes. Lord St. Germains had mitigated, and in 
some cases remitted sentences of imprisonment on 
election rioters, and on some young men of disloyal 
feelings convicted of assaulting a magistrate. Lord 
Westmeath then censured the appointment of Mr. 
Keogh as Solicitor-General for Ireland. At the last 
election Mr. Keogh had said to a mob at Moat: “ Boys 
the days are now long, and the nights are short. In 
autumn the days will be shorter and the nights longer. 
In November the nights will be very long, and then, 
boys, remember any one who voted for Sir Richard 
Levinge.” Mr. Keogh in course of promotion might 
be appointed a judge; with what decency could he 
after using such language try Ribbonmen for midnight 
outrages ? 

Lord ABERDEEN explained that the remissions of 
sentences had been made on the recommendation of the 
judges, and disposed of the other part of the case by 
stating his ignorance of the speeches referred to. 

Lord Dersy said, this was dealing too lightly with 
the language attributed to Mr. Keogh. The appoint- 
ment of that gentleman was unfortunate; it would 
shake the confidence of the people in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

The Duke of NEwcasTLF promptly remarked, that 
it was a sad thing to throw dirt on one holding a high 
legal office: some of it would stick. Were all Govern- 
ments bound to know the speeches of every one they 

Lord Derby himself had stated 
that he was not responsible for what Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
had said. Mr. Keogh directly denied having ever used 
such words, And if he had used them, why did not 
Lord Eglinton, Lord: Lieutenant at the time, prosecute 
him for using them ? 

* Because,” said Lord Eeirnton, “ Mr. Keogh was 
then a private individual, not a Solicitor-General. The 
appointment of such a man is not creditable to the 
present Government.” 

Here the Duke of NEwcasr ez insinuated something. 
“T might make a pointed remark on the last sentence. 
The noble earl knows what I mean.” 

This put Lord Eglinton in a small passion. He 
rose and said quickly: I do not know or care whom 
it may commit ; but 1 will not be committed for one 
moment before your lordships by any hint or innuendo. 
(Here the Opposition peers cheered.) 

The Duke of NewcastteE: Then, as noble lords 
cheer, I will state, I have been assured that when the 
late Government ‘vas being formed, a noble lord serving 
under Lord Eglinton inquired, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, whether Mr. Keogh would take office. (Here 
the Ministerial lords cheered.) 

Lord Derpy: I never authorized such an offer, 
and I never heard of such an offer, proposition, sugges- 
tion or hint. 

Lord Eeirxton: I did not know that such a 
rumour (the rumour of the offer) existed. 

The Duke of Newcastie: I stated across the table 
the name of the noble lord who was stated to have 
made the offer. 
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Lords Derby or Eglinton said no more, and the 
whole subject was allowed to drop. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MINISTERS. 

The following correspondenee, relating to the resig- 
nation of Messrs, Monsell, Keogh, and Sadleir, has ap- 
peared in the daily papers :— 

MR. MONSELL TO LORD ABERDEEN. 
25, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, 
June 2, 1853. 

My Lord,—I was not present in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday night, and only learned from the newspapers 
what had passed in the debate. 

-It appears that in the course of a discussion upon the 
ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, Lord John Russell, who 
is the organ of the Government in the House of Commons, 
spoke of the Roman Catholic Church in a manner which 
could not fail to be most offensive to the members of that 
communion. His lordship described, not individual mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholie Church, but that Church itself, 
“ under the direction of its head,” as hostile to free institu- 
tions, and disloyal to civil governments, and therefore the 
qualification which his lordship added to his censure could 
not apply to any who, like myself, are in deep and 
thorough unity of sentiment and spirit with that church 
and its head. 

No other minister expressed dissent from the opinions 
of his lordship; they have therefore gone forth as the 
opinions of the Government ; and of a Government pub- 
licly professing such opinions I cannot with honour 
remain a member. 

Of the votes given upon the question before the House I 
do not complain; but sentiments so thoroughly hostile to 
the civil equality of the communion to which I belong I 
cannot pass by. 

Acknowledging, therefore, as I am on many accounts 
bound to do, the great and consistent liberality of your 
lordship, and of many members of your government, and 
the great personal kindness which I have received at your 
hands and at theirs, I beg respectfully to tender my resig- 
nation of the office which your lordship has hitherto 
thought me worthy to fill. 

pe my lord, your obliged and faithful servant, 


WitiiamM MonseLt. 
To the Earl of Aberdeen, 





LORD ABERDEEN TO MR. MONSELL. 
Downing-street, June 3, 1853, 

My dear Sir,—It is with much concern that I have re- 
ceived your letter, in which you tender your resignation in 
consequence of the proceedings which took place in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday last. 

[ have to inform you that, while the vote on that occa- 
sion had the sanction of the Government, the reasons for 
that vote given by Lord John Russell, and the sentiments 
of which you complain, are not shared by me nor by many 
of my colleagues. I wish this to be distinctly understood, 
as I might otherwise be justly charged with a departure 
from those feelings which, both in and out of oflice, I have 
held and still hold with regard to the Roman Catholic 
body, and the open avowal of which had appeared to 
several Roman Catholic gentlemen to justify them in 
accepting office under the Government. 

Words spoken in the heat of the debate are liable to be 
misapprehended, and Lord John Russell desires me to say 
that he did not impute want of loyalty to the Roman Ca- 
tholies, and that he expressly said that political and social 
equality ought to be maintained. 

T have made a similar communication to Mr. Keogh and 
Mr. Sadleir; and after this explanation I contidently 
trust that you will not persevere in an intention which 
would be to me the cause of sincere regret. 

I have the honour to be, my dear sir, 
Very truly yours, ABERDEEN. 

W. Monsell, Esq. 

To this note Mr. Monsett replied, that as he found 
that the basis upon which he accepted office was un- 
shaken, he would withdraw his resignation. He added, 
— Henceforth, unless I shall learn from your own lips, 
or from formal acts, that the policy of the Government 
is changed, I shall accept every fresh difficulty which 
attends its course as a fresh reason for offering to your 
lordship a continuance of the services, humble as they 
are, which I am capable of rendering.” 

These letters were made the subject of a question in 
the House of Commons on Monday. The Times, in 
publishing the letters, had in the second paragraph of 
Lord Aberdeen’s letter, printed “ any of my colleagues” 
for “many of my colleagues.” The Chronicle had the 
correet version. Mr. G. H. Moore, therefore, asked 
Lord John Russell which was right, and added— 

That is to say, whether it is by the whole or only by a 
majority of the Government that the opinions of the noble 
lord are repudiated? And, if the latter, who are those 
members of the Government? In the second place, I wish 
to know if the House of Commons is now given to under- 
stand that only the votes given by the noble lord the 
member for the City of London have the sanction of her 
Majesty’s Government, and that the reasons offered and 
the opinions expressed by the noble lord as the “leader” 
of the House may be repudiated, on all occasions, by the 
whole or by a majority of the Government ? 

Lord J. Russert: With respect to the first question 
which the honourable gentleman has asked me, I have to 
state that I have been informed by Lord Aberdeen that 
there is an important misprint in the letter of his which is 
given in the Times; and that misprint consists in stating 
that certain opinions are not shared “by me or any” in- 
stead of “by me or by many.” The transcript in the 
Morning Chronicle is, therefore, correct. So far with re- 
gard to the first question the honourable gentleman has 





asked. As to what members of the Cabinet they are who 
share my opinions and which members of the Cabinet do 
not, | am totally unable to answer the honourable gen- 
tleman’s question. I have only to say further, and this 
shall be the answer to the last question asked, that Lord 
Melbourne used always to say—and I think that that was 
a very sensible opinion of his—that it was quite sufficient 
for the members of a government to agree on the course 
they should pursue, and that it was not at all necessary 
that they should agree in all the reasons for that course. 


Tue War in Burman.—Lord Et.exporover con- 
demned this war as impolitic and expensive. A great mis- 
take had been made in advancing troops to a position from 
whence their communications with the base of operations 
could not be protected. We should not occupy the pro- 
vince of Pegu; it had no natural frontier, and unless we 
entirely destroyed the empire of Ava, we would, while 
holding it, be continually engaged in new wars. We Should 
alter our plan, withdraw entirely from the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy, with the exception of retaining the narrow 
strip necessary to — the passage of our steamers. By 
this means, by making good roads between our own pro- 
vinces and Arracan, and by improving the passes to Prone, 
and from the Sang to the Irrawaddy we would possess a 
strong military position. The present war could not cost 
less than from 1,000,000/, to 1,200,0001. a-year. The last 
Burmese war, which lasted two years and a-half, had cost 
12,000,000/. 

Common Law tw Irrtanp.—Mr. Whiteside’s bill for 
the simplification of proceedings at Common Law was con- 
sidered in committee, on Wednesday. One clause enacts 
that the cause of action shall be set forth on the summons. 
To this the Attorney-General objected, as putting the de- 
fendant to unnecessary expense in cases where the pro- 
ceedings went no further than the summons; but on being 
informed that in most Irish cases the parties went further, 
he withdrew his objection. He then objected to clause 38, 
which necessitates the verification of pleadings on oath, 
but after some conversation the clause was passed. A 
clause which proposed that, in actions against magistrates 
and other similar official persons, the venue should be laid 
in the place where the action rose, was rejetted, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Keogh, by a majority of 70 to 31. 

Tne Artarntep Earts or Pertu.—For their part 
in the rebellion of 1745, the Earls of Perth were attainted. 
Their successors, Duke of Melfort, in France, and an 
officer in her Majesty’s army, claimed the lapsed title, and 
the House of Lords have read a bill to reverse the at- 
tainder a second time. 

Duty on Iris Sprrits.—The additional duty of 8d. 
per gallon on Irish spirits was opposed by Captain Jonzs, 
and other Irish members. Tlicit distillation would result 
from it, and the revenue would not increase. Sir Jon 
Youne thought differently; and the amendment, after 
some irrelevant talk by Scotch members, was rejected by 
100 to 38. On other clauses of the “ Excise Duties on 
Spirits’ Bill,” conversation in committee took place, but 
no division was taken and no clause was altered. The 
bill is to be read a third time on Monday. 

Tenants’ Compensation (IRELAND).—The Govern- 
ment Bill on this subject was to have been committed last 


evening, Dut was postponed at the request of Sergeant 


Sweex and other Irish members. 
Hackney CarriaGes Brii.— Omnibus proprietors 





Mr. Whalley (Peterborough) has deen found « 
of treating,” and has been consequently pet a 

Mr. Oakes, member for Bury St, Edmund’ 
declared “duly elected,” Stag 


SS 
LORD DERBY INSTALLED, 
Once a year Oxford puts off its sombre 


and puts on the robes of rejoicing. Having Pi 
dined, and rowed, and read, and been a 
with more or less success, the young men of whan 
made our future preachers, guardsmen, lawyer, ® 
bers of Parliament, diplomatists, and 4 
turf and the town, are indulged in a jollieain, ba 
vious to going “home.” Every year Oxforj lak 
Commemoration ; every year she has not an 
tion. But 1853 is an exception; and Lord Det, 
the chosen successor of the Great Duke 88 Chancdle 
of the University, has been duly installed, with all tha | 
pomp and circumstance, and good wine and chan | 
for which the sons of learning and the aldermen ' 
London are alike famons. 

The festival begins with a grand and salem 
promenade under the arching boughs of the elms thei 
shade the noble avenue in Christ Church meador 
called the “ Broad walk.” Hete the Oxford Don wi, 
his lady visitors on his arm; here the gentle student, 
with his sister or his cousin; here the 
townsman with his wife or his sweetheart congregate 
and for an hour or so walk uninterruptedly up ani 
down—a black crowd, relieved by the gay colouy 
feminine costume. Then on Monday the broad boom 
of the silver Isis is covered with a gallant show of 
boats. This year there were twenty-eight boata—they 
row in procession—Brasenose, the vietor of the seasm, 
first. Ata certain point the hero boat draws on oy 
side, and each “ eight” as it passes salutes the Vietor by 
throwing up its oars. Gay crowds line the shore; ani 
smiles revisit even the starched face of the Oxford Do, 

But Tuesday was the great day. Then the Chap. 
cellor was installed in the Sheldonian Theatre, We 
borrow from the Morning Post an account of th 
scene there. 

Long before the time appointed for the opening of the 
theatre every entrance was literally besieged; but by the 
judicious arrangements which were made on this occasion, 
there was an entire absence of that crushing and i 
down, both of ladies and gentlemen, which has bit 
been the characteristic of a commemoration. ll the 
entrances to the theatre were opened earlier than was men. 
tioned in the programme, and the result was, that a per. 
son was enabled to gain admission without running the 








must provide lights inside their vehicles at night, and | 
advertising vans are suppressed. Clauses to this effect | 


have been added to the bill in the Lords. 

ELECTION EXPOSURES. 
INTOXICATION seems to have been an active agent with 
the Derbyites at the Liverpool contest. One witness 
not only acknowledges that he was again and again 
drunk during the election, but since he has come up to 
London to give evidence he has been “drunk every 
day.” Another agency at the Liverpool election ap- 
pears to have been an improper tampering with the 
postmen. Cireulars issued by the Cardwell and Ewart 
party were brought by the postmen to the Tory com- 
mittee rooms, and there detained for some time. 

The stories elicited by the Durham committee betray 
a system of Tory bribery very cautiously carried on. 
A man, named Atkinson, laid a plot for the bribers. 
He negotiated with Blagden, agent for Lord Adolphus 
Vane, and after some time wrung from him 5/., and 
then voted for the opposite party. He kept the money, 
and produced the identical “five sovereigns” he had 
received. Blagden was overseer of the parish, and in 


his canvass told John Holliday that unless he voted for | 


Lord Adolphus Vane he would be doubly assessed. 
Other cases of direct bribery have been traced to the 
agents of Lord Adolphus Vane. Lord Adolphus Vane 
has been therefore declared “ guilty of bribery by his 
agents,” and “not duly elected.” 

The evidence this week before the Clare committee 
has been of the same complexion as that recorded in 


our last. The sitting member established a counter- | 


charge of intimidation at Kilrush, but could not prove 
that voters were detained from the poll. The com- 
mittee decided that Sir John Forster Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Cornelius O’Brien were not duly elected, that the 
last election was void, and that the Reverend John 
Rurke and the Reverend Michael Clune excited the 
people to riot. 

The Cambridge bribery commission has commenced 
its sittings. Several cases of bribery have been proved 
against the Conservative party. The Conservative 
agent confessed that he bribed entirely over one hun- 
dred persons. 


poe risk of breaking an arm, or the greater chance of 
osing his coat off his back, or his hat off his head. No 
sooner had the undergraduates located themselves in their 
gallery than they commenced the proceedings without 
waiting for the chancellor, by giving one hearty round of 
cheers for the Queen, and this demonstration of loyalty 
was followed by an ebullition of gallantry, no less warm 
and enthusiastic, in a similar compliment to the ladies, 
whose bright eyes, playful smiles, and gorgeous dresses 
gave, as it were, an air of enchantment to the scene. Th 
name of Prince Albert was received with less enthusiasm 
than heretofore, but the mention of the younger branches 
of the royal family, especially of the “ Queen's last baby; 
elicited universal cheers. The mention of “the Earl of 
Derby, our honoured lord and chancellor,” was received in 
every instance with deafening cheers, and presented a 
striking contrast to the reception given to the name of 
Lord John Russell. The vice-chancellor’s name was 
hailed with the heartiest ranyperm p> of applause, ye 
the proctors appeared to have earn e opinion 
the andopgradonnea, if we may judge from the demonstra- 
tion in their favour. The late Government appeared to 
have a host of hearty supporters, although it was evident 
that unanimity did not prevail in that respect; and the 
same may be said of the present Government ; but with 
the latter the non-placets certainly predominated. The 
mention of “ Louis Napoleon” drew down a torrent of dis- 
approbation, unmodified by a single redee ny hr 
greater respect was shown to “ Mrs. Ni wtih 
that instance there was nothing to mar the applause war 
it elicited. “ Richar] Cobden,” and “ Freed Rig 
were calls which gave rise to loud disapproetion, 
which a few faint cheers were heard. At length a call was 
made from the gallery, which seemed to unite all in one 
common demonstration. It was the name —, 
name no sooner uttered than an involuntary burst ae 
probation was heard from all sides, and it Ce 
the spirits and energies of the whole assem! wt aber 
pent up and nursed for that especial moment. a 

one round of cheers, but a succession of rounds os 
the last, if possible, still heartier tha, the ae 
enthusiasm lasted for several minutes ; 

by several that, since the appearance of the Iron Duke 
chancellor, there has been nothing to be compared > 
this demonstration, whether as regards its intensity | 
duration. As a set-off to this, and to show that an. 
could prevail even among those who, the momen i, 
were of one mind, the name of Gladstone was throw 4 
and cheers and disapprobation were com : 
latter, however, pre everen Dist and the 
characters served as another rallying point ; Dickens, nd 
of Macaulay, igre are at lison, ; 
Thackeray, were received with unmin 

The Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey spp a 
lost a great portion of their popularity ; were 
of the rounds of cheers with which their ay — wit 
wont to be greeted, the reception given 
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articles display an intimate aequaintanee with the sub- 
jects of which they treat. This is so much the case in 
the article on the “ Debate on the surrender of Cuba,” 
that I solicit you to repeat the following sentence on 


— 
tame and nivocal. There were occasionally some | the cause of educational culture generally and to aca- 
calls which a ae ys and yoke = | demic interests, from widening and purifying the chan- 
» tent. ve, anc reverent seignors, suc a, or R . . 
vin Fe the chancellor’s racing stud;” “the ladies in nels of learning. : m " ba 
: A story is told, illustrative of Mr. Disraeli’s popu- 





“an” “the gentlemen in black;” “the gentlemen 
iret in the erat” “the gentlemen who tried for the 
~~ “Uncle Tom;”’ “the single ladies;” “the 
: ladies ;” “the ladies who wish to be married ;” 


larity i 

“The undergraduates had no share in the repast, but 
they assembled in the ‘Tom Quadrangle’ to meet ‘ Dizzy’ 
(as they called him) on his departure, and conveyed him 


American Slavery :— 
“ That they perfectly understand the evil, we know; 
that their best intellects only await the opportunity of 


r +44 who won't be married ;” “ the ladies engaged ;” al ea 7 
everyday di, rh rer :” “the grandmammas ;” teetotallers and | to the gate with such a spontaneous shout of enthusiasm removing it, we also know ; that they are of a race to 
Aving drat ers were ata discount, and Protection, which was | that he expressed himself deeply moved at the unex ted | be compelled, nobody would believe; that we, in this 

honours thus lavished upon him. Some ascribe this vio- | country, can understand their difficulties so well as 


to have been defunct, was resuscitated, and, linked 


eT Of Who Pisraeli’s name, elicited immense cheering. “The | lent predilection to admiration for the novelist, some to | themselves—that we can teach them their own busi- 
. lawyer, Sanam of the Year,” “é — ere oe | a ye and sympathy — the omg we hoy os it — - bad ness—is a delusion to which we cannot lend the coun- 
i the Brasenose Crew,” were honoured with great applause. | taste that the honorary doctor is deemed an object of more tenance of this journal,” 





As often as the Countess of Derby or Lord Stanley was 
joned, great cheering resounded from all sides. in the 
midst of these demonstrations, however, the wide portals 
of the theatre were thrown open, and a procession, in which 
statesmen, generals, divines, and civilians were 
roached with measured steps, and no sooner was 


interest than the august Chancellor; but, however opi- 
nions may differ as to causes, or degrees of propriety, 
all are agreed that Mr. Disraeli is here the ‘man of the 
e0) le.’ V3 

The Masons did the thing admirably well. The 
Town Hall was decorated with the symbols of the 


The whole question in a nutshell! How differently 
is it treated by other journalists! Passing over the 
small fry, we find the Zimes pleading against the mur- 
der of “ Uncle Tom,” by asking, “If a costermonger 
became possessed of the winner of the Derby to-morrow, 


8 Chaney ; 
. chancellor caught sight of, than the whole assembly ae See oe - a a aes cd of the 

l, with all th | po and for several minutes the building resounded with order, and the arms of one of its members, the ceiling | would he put him in his cart?” Very likely not; but 
nd goed chap, notes of welcome and approbation, the ladies waving their a a rg oe with Soe of pn a — as probably would the winner of the Derby come to the 
re dresses of the Masons were most magnificent, some | cart at last, as many of his 7 atte, Sane dene ee, 


handkerchiefs, and contributing in no small share to he 
excitement of the scene. The chancellor having reached 
his official seat, opened the Convocation, and read the 





of the higher officers being almost enveloped in the 
peculiar jewels of the order, made of the most costly 


fore. And so sure a8 many Derby winners are done to 
death long before the natural termination of their ex- 


of those distinguished individuals upon whom it htact , : . ‘ I 
the elms the ed ed to confer the honorary degree of doctor of ney ne supper, too, was a - pre Aon istence, so sure are many Uncle Toms cruelly murdered 
— civil law. The omg woes: names rot the Duke | — sd rs ‘ airy Sen ae org wre of in by the infamous “ peculiar institution.” 

ambridge and Prince Mecklenberg Strelitz was received | the evening wa nsely hot, , , 
= : : i the same may be said of all the | and cool drinks was something wonderful. The Earl At whose doors lie these murders? At those of the 





with much cheering; 
others; but the most marked were Lord Stanley, Lord 


of Derby and most of the distinguished visitors of Ox- 





the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, who is a Christ Church | 


man, having come frem London to attend the dinner, 











returned from America, were to give the conclusions of 
| ‘ i ° 
| his own keen observation, truth would be still further 


British people, who, since the extinction of slavery in 
the West Indies, have been continually memorializing, 


as well consider now whether they will permit that 
beautiful island—that “lone star’—to be added to 


t compre, St. Y wera and, neh g By. ~ pre ang which ford made a point of attending this grand festivity, ai ti : sonaliy ti ni 
tedly up ani . ioe at de > a coment of t : — ’ il " TI * | and, in fact, he who missed it missed one of the most | Persuacing, ny, sey pame-s _— 
". : it gave Ee ie omnes : ne et e P oe - 7 a interesting scents of the sinson the Americans on the subject. I do not require here 
Colours es 0 c candidate to onours were e e { . . . _ s : es 
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raws » doctors. who were received with much cheer the Newdigate prize poem, there was not the excite- oie 
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wise. h doctor was admitted to his degree, he proceeded | Bishop of Ohio; the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, | becoming more benign? Are Americans becoming 
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chance of ceeding ed their p aces. tas ; M.P.; Colonel Mure; Charles Newdigate Newdegate, | Tyler to the sisterly appeal from England proves that 
ead. No Then followed various recitations in honour of the | M.P.; Lieutenant-General Reeve ; Samuel Warren, Q.C.; upon this subject of slavery America will receive neither 
# in their chancellor, the proceedings being brought to a close by | Richard Bright, M.D.; Forbes Winslow, M.D.; George | remonstrance nor advice. So deeply did irritation 
| without another performance from the “ gods.” “ | Grote; Professor James D. Forbes; Professor Ww. E. obscure the intellect of Mrs. Tyler, that she said the 
round of In the afte meyer Sk lf - show in | S¥toun; Joseph Henry Green ; William Thomas Brande, dor go’ . 
f loval : n the afternoon there a grand flower show in | Esq., F.R8. : women of England were urged on by their husbands, 
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; les, 2 : all was y A distinguished | sstivities: the “boys” went home; the politicians re- and feared their uture greatness—while there are no 
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nd the The Christ Church dinner was the crowning event peorw oy ee ss seni Notwithstanding my admiration of the democratic 
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| the ofthe Chancellor. The Earl of Derby is himself a r I question even its policy, our true course being suc- 
; ‘ ‘ y i aclt a | A FEW GENUINE AME NOTES. ; at ; we : 
of di member of that collegiate body, and it was to be ex- A FEW GENUINE AMERICAN NOTES cinctly indicated in the short extract I have given 
+; but 1 : ’ ie : at a ) 8} 
he ia pected that an institution so proud of its renown as | [THE subjoined sketch of an American question in its | above from the Leader. 
whieh the head of all the colleges of Oxford, would offer a | most practical aspect is sent to us by a correspondent, The increasing importance of continuing a good 
oe ome reception to one of its alumni so highly dis- | who has just returned from the United States, after a understanding with our brethren on the other side of 
lvas a ned. The old hall, raised by the munificence of | three years’ residence. The information respecting the Atlantic, and also of becoming better versed in 
s ie alsey for the adornment of his favourite college, was | /, ba is derived fi 1 io has aloo veatied their real position, is indicated not only in the article 
nee occupied by a distinguished and select company of more | Os ~ ie derived from be gentioman who hes alte — - | which has superinduced these remarks, but likewise in 
f ap- than a hundred visitors, consisting chiefly of members, | ™ that island. It will be seen that our own view is | that which follows, “ Loyal Irish Catholics made hos- 
ae besides the personal friends of Lord Derby. It derived | corroborated by additional testimony from personal | tile American Protestants.” Americawill take Cuba ; 
it additional lustre from the presence of the Chancellor of experience ; and if an eminent satirist, who has recently and the Government and people of this country may 
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hanquet overflowed with good cheer and luxuries 


of all sorts, and the tables were decked with a sump- | 


tuous display of plate. Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church, presided. The speaking throughout was of a 
complimentary character, and marked by perfect 
taste and good feeling. Mr. Gladstone’s health was 
drank with the greatest enthusiasm, and in returning 
thanks he adverted gracefully to the fact of the 


choice of the University having fallen on a Christ | 
Church man, and to the benefits which might be ex- | 


pected to result from the inquiries of the Royal Com- 
mussion, which had been issued by Government solely 


in view of the advantages that would result, both to 


| served. But we believe that the grand delusion will re- 
| ceive repeated and wholesome sliocks, which will loosen 
its too long possession of the public mind in this country. 

| It will be seen that we are endangering our own best 
interests, torturing those whom we profess to serve, 
and injuring our best ally by our ignorant agitation in 
another people’s business. } 
Srr,—Having been from my boyhood “ connected 


with the press,” I congratulate you on having pro- 
| duced the best newspaper of the first press in the world. 


the stars and stripes, and taken into the Union, which 
religiously observes treaties, is our best customer ; 
which would abolish the horrors of the middle passage, 
and thereby save this country an immense annual ex- 
penditure of men and money ; or whether they will go 
towar with America for the aggrandisement of Christina, 
the Queen-mother, and half-a-dozen aristocrats of Spain, 
who employ their ill-gotten wealth in continuing 
despotism in Europe. The Queen-mother is the largest 
slaveholder in Cuba; and through her influence, not 
only are the treaties with this country systematically 
disregarded, but she likewise imports a large number of 





| With the best “getting up,” the writers of the leading 


Chinamen, who are, I believe, now working on her 
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plantations in Cuba, and whose condition is not much, | the result. But I am inclined to answer both ques- 
if at all, superior to that of the slaves. It is true that | tions in the aflirmative—being a firm believer in the 


an agreement was entered into with these Chinamen 
but as in the late outrageous case of violation of al 
treaty obligations, only 300 negroes were release 
(through the utmost exertions of our consul) out o' 


1100 landed, I should like to know what chance have | of further progress; which, with your permission, I 
the unfortunate Chinamen of regaining their liberty ? | will endeavour to stimulate by showing wherein lieth 


In truth very little or nothing is known about Spanisl 


proceedings in Cuba, and I rather think it will be | hood on the other side of the Atlantic—who is destined 
news to the British people to learn that a great many | to play a mighty part in the world’s politics—some of 
of their fellow-subjects (engineers on sugar estates) | whose improvements upon the “ British Constitution” 
were thrown into dungeons a few yearsago on a charge | we may judiciously adopt, while there is a good deal in 
of stimulating the slaves to a revolution ; that several | his own which we may unhesitatingly reject. Confer 
are alleged to have died from their confinement, and | on me a seat in “ Open Council,” and I will endeavour 
that one is now a miserable maniac, dragging out a | to give you a daguerreotype of “ Brother Jonathan 
wretched existence on the island, not even to be envied | as He Is!” R. M. W. 


by the slaves. 


If the members of our aristocratic Cabinet, and of 
our Royal Family, have so much respect for the inter- 
ests of “their order” in Spain, it is time that the 
people of this country should calmly consider what is 


to be done when the Americans make their next at- 
tempt on Cuba. 

But there is another subject of still greater import- 
ance in relation to the continuance of our friendly re- 
lations with the United States. ‘There was scarcely 
a part of the Irish coast,” said Mr. Moore, in the late 
debate, “ where, if a fight were to take place off it, 
between an English and an American vessel, a very 
large majority of the lookers-on would not wish the 
Americans to win.” On which you remark : “ He may 
truly call this state of feeling existing amongst the 
Irish population an imperial danger: it is so, and it 
does not become the less dangerous for emigrating to 
America. .. . . In America, by the spirit of perfect 
freedom, it is remarked those very Irish become Pro- 
testants.” 

“Come out of there, ye desarters of Jesus Christ,” 
cried an inebriated Irish labourer, recently imported, 
to some boon companions who had been longer in 
America, “and I'll give it yees, one by one!” They 
did not come out, however; they had become “ American 
Protestants”—at all events, better Christians. I will 
leave it to the two Churches to decide whether they 
become Protestants or not ; but I would impress one 
fact upon you—they become soldiers! The poor igno- 
rant Irishman coming to New York from a country 
where his religion is denounced, and its professors re- 
fused equal rights, in kneeling on the pavement, as I 
have seen them, outside the chapels, meets the eye of 
Brother Jonathan, calmly wondering at what he con- 
ceives his idolatry, while he chews his tobacco. Brother 
Jonathan smiles at him in pity; but says, of course, 
Pat can do as he likes, “ this is a free country!” And 
Pat tells him of the land he has left; and Jonathan 
gets “riled” at England, and gets Pat some work, and 
Pat becomes rich, and wears a handsome uniform as a 
citizen soldier. And now let us see how the poor de- 
spised Roman-catholic peasant disports himself in his 
regimentals. 

It is a great gala day in New York; the volun- 
teers have been out, and three of the citizen soldiers 
enter a hotel, and are refreshing themselves at the bar. 
Presently a wretched-looking being enters, creeps to- 
wards the stove; he is an object of compassion—starva- 
tion in his countenance. Mark! the hand of one of 
the Irish soldiers, who has just noticed him, has dived 
into his pocket, and he is about to relieve the mendicant. 
What makes him retract, with an oath, declaring that 
he will not relieve one of his race? The simple 
words, “ I’m a Johnny Bull.” 

This is no faney sketch. I was present when it 
occurred, and can assure you that the same feeling, 
though in a modified form perhaps, prevails among the 
Irish in America. In returning, a fellow-passenger 
—an Irish merchant, about to pay a visit to this 
country on business—assured me that there were 
more than 100,000 Irish soldiers in America, who 
would volunteer on any war undertaken by the United 
States against England, and that he was one of them. 

Truly it would be much better (as you observe) 
“to keep these Irish at home, give them here the 
freedom that they find there, and make them our friends 
as well as the Americans!” 

A consummation devoutly to be wished. But it is 
not only “freedom” that the Irishman wants. He 
wants also to be relieved from the unintermitting course 
of depletion to which the producers of this country 
are subjected by that mighty army of mere consumers 
who batten on their industry—taking toll of their 
toil 

Can this be done? Can we guarantee, not only 
to the Irishman, but to every producer, the full fruits 
of his industry, with perfect freedom in the enjoyment 
thereof? If not, a friendly nation will become deeply 


3 | “good time coming,”—always concluding with Galileo, 
1 | when forced to take rather a disheartening view of the 
1 | affairs of this world, “ But it does move, though !” 

f I hail your appearance and success as a guarantee 


1 | the strength of the young giant, bursting into man- 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
{From our own CoRRESPONDENT. | 

Letrer LXXVI. 

Paris, Thursday Evening, June 9, 1853, 
YESTERDAY all the news was inclined to peace ; to-day 
it is all for war. Despatches have been received from 
St. Petersburg, giving reports of the Czar’s behaviour 
when he learned the rejection of his ultimatum. It 
seems his passion was uncontrolled. He immediately 
despatched an aide-de-camp to Constantinople, bearer 
of another ultimatum scarcely different from the pre- 
ceding one, with orders to insist on its acceptance by 


ie | 
despatching my correspondence, attaching as I did no sort 
of importance to the arrival of any Nesselrode whatever 
at Trieste, I had not mentioned it. It was other; 
it would appear, at the Tuileries ; but there, remember 
they speak only half French, and don’t always under. 
stand it: they took Constantinople for Trieste, and 
Nesselrode the father, for Nesselrode the son; and the 
bulletin interpreted thus, was read aloud by superior 
orders at the Bourse : thereupon a sudden rise of two 
frances: but next morning the whole affair was ex. 
plained, and a terrible reaction ensued: jn g few 
minutes there was a fall of three franes, followed 
rapidly by a panic in all securities, and the consequent 
smash of a host of speculators—a lot of stockbrokers 
in the van, of course. The latter, representing the 
interests of the fundholders in general, have brought 
an action against the poor Commissary: but the Com. 
missary exhibited the order he had received from the 
Government ; and the tribunal hesitates to decide in 
the midst of the public displeasure. 

“In truth, Bonaparte is considerably embarrassed just 
now. Pestered by two opposing parties, he knows not 
to which to give the preference. He has adopted, it 
is said, a middle term, which would be this: instead 
of taking the lead, to give the precedence to England 
(de s’effacer derridre V Angleterre). According to what 
we find in the English journals, it seems as if your 
Government were being drawn into a more and more 
warlike attitude by the “City” itself. If such be the 
case, Bonaparte’s course is plain enough: he has only 





Turkey within one week. As soon as this news reached 
Paris the official world was thrown into the greatest 
commotion. <A council of ministers was instantly held, 
at which Persigny, the authentic representative of the 
Bonapartist section of opinion, declared himself for 
war, and proposed a levy of 80,000 men; while Fould, 
the banker, and representative of the financial world, 


immense enterprises in which, confiding in the duration 
of peace, an enormous amount of capital had been 
sunk. He represented that at the present moment 
more than 500,000,000 of frances (20,000,0007.) had 
been subscribed on the Bourse to various other under- 
takings; he painted a glowing picture of the 
hopes of commerce and industry, and concluded by 
declaring that to go to war just now would be to turn 
topsy turvy the whole artificial fabrie of prosperity so 
laboriously erected during the past two years, and to 
bring down on the common and united interests of 
trade, industry, and capital, a terrible catastrophe. 
“ But, I say again,” rejoined Persigny, almost with a 
shout of anger, “if Russia crosses the Pruth, if the 
Russian army marches on Constantinople, are we to 
fold our arms and let Turkey be devoured with im- 
punity, and so under the very eyes of our fleet consum- 
mate the eternal disgrace of the national flag? M. 
Fould says, Yes ; I say, No. M. Fould, speaking as a 
merchant and a shopkeeper, says yes, in the name of 
the counter and the till; I, as a soldier, say no, in the 
name of the army.” Such is in effect the manner in 
which the question has been put in the very heart 
(dans les entrailles) of the Bonapartist councils. 
Bonapartism—that is to say, military government, is 
the reign of the army. The second of December was 
the victory of the army over the shops—the triumph 
of the sabre over the yard measure. If we go to war 
trade is done for: if we don’t, the army loses its 
prestige—the flag is for ever dishonoured! Thus, 
you see, Bonaparte finds himself caught in the teeth 
of a vice: he cannot tear himself free from this terrible 
grip without leaving his skin behind him, The report 
of this meeting of Ministers was very soon spread over 
Paris by the two opposing sections at once. Persigny 
lost no time in conferring with the aides-de-camp and 
the generals: Fould sent off post haste to the Bourse, 
where there was a new fall: the funds, as I write, are 
at 76.20—a fall of eight francs in a fortnight. You 
may imagine into what a state of discomfiture this 
continuous fall has precipitated the financial world. More 
than a dozen jobbers have blown their brains out within 
the last ten days; and we hear of from three to four 
hundred persons having disappeared from their places 
of residence, and probably decamped, in consequence of 
heavy losses on the Bourse. 

There is an incident worth mentioning, which 
has not operated favourably to the Government. 
When the rumour of M. de Nesselrode’s arrival at 
Constantinople reached Paris, Bonaparte, desirous 
of seeing the funds go up again, conceived the 
idea of having the telegraphic despatch from Trieste 
read aloud at the Bourse by the Commissaire 
of the Bourse himself. The form of this despatch 
lent itself to equivocation. After having given 
some details about matters at Constantinople, the 
author of the bulletin wrote from Trieste: “M. de 
Nesselrode has just arrived here.” For my own part, 





imbued with a hostile feeling, and no one can predict 


argued warnily in favour of peace. The latter showed the | 


to follow the British Government. It is said 
here, that your Government has just sent orders to 
Admiral Dundas to proceed with his squadron to Con- 
stantinople, and that Bonaparte has concurrently sent 
orders to the French fleet to rendezvous with the Bri- 
tish at the Dardanelles. Turkey, too, has taken all the 
measures required by circumstances: levies of troops 
en masse have been commanded in European Turkey, 
and something like a force of 200,000 men of irregular 
cavalry has been raised in Asiatic Turkey. The greatest 
activity reigns in all the arsenals; an immense store of 
powder las been sent to Schumla, the head-quarters of 
the Turkish army. The Russians, on their side, are 
making formidable preparations. 





1. The Grand Duke Constantine reached Odessa on 
the 21st ult., and from thence proceeded to Sebastapol, 
there to press forward the despatch of a flotilla of gan- 
boats destined for the Danube. 

2. The Emperor Nicholas, i person, is hourly ex- 
pected at Odessa, and his residence is prepared at 
Ismael, on the Lower Danube. 

3. Notice has been given to the chiefs of the Danu- 
bian provinces (Moldavia and Wallachia) that the 
Russian forces would not oceupy them, but would enter 
directly into Turkey by the lower Danube. 

4. A pontoon bridge is all in readiness, and perfeetly 
equipped at Ismacl for the passage of the troops. 

5. The British consul at Galatz has sent word to 
Constantinople that the Russians have ordered in Mol- 
davia not less than 20,000 ox-wagons for the rapid 
transport of the troops from the Pruth to the Lower 
Danube. 


Now it does not require any very profound military 
intelligence to perceive that all these movements are of 
a very serious complexion; that they don’t at all look 
like a factitious movement to intimidate Turkey, but 
rather like a fine and skilful strategetical maneuvre 
which in two days will transport 200,000 men from the 
banks of the Pruth, where they are at this moment, 
and where they are expected, across the Danube to 
where they are not expected. This combination is too 
vigorously planned to fuil to be carried into execution. 
Besides, if the intimidation of Turkey, and nothing more, 
is the game to be played, wherefore the presence of the 
Czar himself on the Danube ? why the presence of the 
Grand Duke Constantine with the fleet ? why have 
given orders to the Fourth Russian corps @armée 
quartered in Poland to march on the Lower Danube ? 
Why, in fine, have sent through all the military colo- 
nies of Southern Russia the order to mobilize all their 
contingents, and to march in the same direction? In 
summing up the number of all the Russian forces ac- 
tually set in movement towards the frontiers of Turkey, 
we find an effective of 420,000 men out of 800,000, of 
which the entire army is composed. We cannot shut 
| our eyes to the fact, that all Russia is on the march 
this time against poor Turkey, and that the Russian 
plan of campaign is vigorously and skilfully combined 
—a formidable land army, a marine force of 30,000 
men. If the French and British fleets combined should 
not be at hand to oppose the Russian fleet, the latter 
will land these 30,000 men within twenty-five miles of 
Constantinople. If the two combined fleets arrest that 
mancuvre, then it will be for the land army to march 
upon Constantinople, and it will be out of the power of 
the two fleets to arrest that ; and, saving the interven- 








I was not led astray; and though it was my day for 





tion of Providence, what is to prevent the capital 
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sng seized and stormed in the very teeth of 
ge Dever French fleets—in the very teeth of 
France and England ? 
The position of matters is perplexed enough, you 
ive: what wonder that all this week public atten- 
tion has been exclusively bent upon this Eastern ques- 
tion? There are those who see a general reyolu- 
tionary war looming in the distance; but the existence 
of Tarkey in the face of the overweening pretensions 
and insatiable lust of domination of Nicholas, is the 
first question to be settled, and without delay. 

In home affairs, indeed, there has been little or no 
movement of late. A few arrests of working men, 
but those only a parcel of foolish brawlers and blus- 

A certain agitation in the provinces on the 
occasion of the procession of the Corpus Christi (Féte 
Dieu) is noticeable. For the first time since I don’t 
know when, these processions have been allowed to 

the towns: the National Guard and the Go- 
yernment functionaries were summoned to attend; 
but’ in many places both the functionaries and the 
National Guards refused to answer to the call. There- 
upon the Prefects and Sub-Prefeets would fain have 
made some examples, and they only succeeded in 
rousing the bitterest discontent. 

St. Arnaud, who has become quite a dévot, had 
jssued an invitation to the troops to escort the pro- 
cessions. Several of the generals, in communicating 
this invitation to their divisions, added these words : 
“Jt is well understood that this is only an invitation, 
and that every man may do as he pleases.” 

The National Guard of Paris itself has a serious 
cause for disaffection: it had been reduced to 15,000 
men ; and its only duty consisted in keeping guard at 
the Mairies of the First, Second, Fourth, and Tenth Ar- 
rondissements: this sole service has, been withdrawn 
from them, and entrusted to the troops of the line. 
These 15,000 men, nevertheless, had been sifted and 
purged with care enough. And now we find the 
ruling powers distrusting even them: first depriving 
them of their sole remaining duty, to have a pretext 
for taking the arms out of their hands before many 
days. 

Why, even the Dames de la Halle (fish-market 
women) are disaffected! You know that for the last 
ten years there has been a scheme afloat for centralizing 
and combining all the markets into one vast Halle, 
which was to embrace the vast space included between 
the Rue St. Honoré, St. Eustache, the Halle au Blé (corn 


market) and the Rue St. Denis. This design has been 





put in execution ; but as we are vegetating under a Go- | 
vernment which distrusts the population, Bonaparte has | 
appropriated the project to his own peculiar convenience. | 


There were to be eight pavil/ons distributed over the 
circumference, with a grand central pavillon—the 
whole to represent a skittle ground (un jeu de quilles). 
Of these nine pavillons, Bonaparte has taken it into 
his head to make so many fortresses—nine bastilles, 
shot proof. The central fort, which wags begin to call 
the Fort de la Halle,* was first commenced: it was 
not long before the fournure it was taking was made 


frowning over their domain, they soon began to vent 
their indignation in their own choice style. A few 
days since, Bonaparte paid a visit to the Halle to in- 
spect the works in progress. The “ladies” no sooner 
caught sight of him than they mobbed him, and got 
up a sort of émeute; nor would they let him go until 
he had promised to change the design of the other pa- 
villons. It is said that he has given counter orders to 
this effect ; but I doubt whether he will sacrifice him- 
self so cheaply. As to the Fort de la Halle, it is, in 
fact, in course of completion. It will soon be in a 
thorough state of defence. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Tue crisis in the Turkish question is still the pivot of 
European politics, as the solution becomes daily more 
Imminent, The following note was the last missive from 
Prince Menschikoff to the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, before his final departure for Constantinople. It 
discloses (says the Daily News) more clearly than any 
preceding Russian document the dangerous character of 
the protectorate claimed by the Czar over the Christian 
nillions of Turkey. It will be seen that Russia claims to 
regulate the municipal institutions as well as secure the 
religious influence of Turkey. 
. Bujukderi, May 2i. 

At the moment of departure from Constantinople the 
undersigned ambassador of Russia has learned that the 
Sublime Porte manifested its intention to proclaim a 
fuarantee for the exercise of the spiritual rights vested 
in the clergy of the Eastern church, which in fact renders 
doubtful the maintenance of the other privileges which 
that church enjoys. Whatever may be the motive of this 
determination, the undersigned is under the necessity of 
informing his Highness the Minister of Foreign Affairs,that 
4 declaration or any other act which, although it may pre- 
Srve the integrity of the purely spiritual rights of the or- 

* The porters of the market are called les Forts de la 
Halle, 








thodox Eastern church, tends to invalidate the other rights, 
privileges, and immunities, accorded to her religion and 
clergy from the most ancient times, and which they enjoy 
at the present moment, shall be considered by the Imperial 
cabinet as an act of hostility to Russia and to her religion. 
The undersigned begs, &c. 
(Signed) 
His Highness Reschid Pacha, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
According to this note, to give but one illustration, the 


MENSCHIKOFF. 


administration of the law throughout his dominions, carry 
the equality of Christian and Turk into the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the empire, and make the Osmanlis and Rayahs 
amenable to one tribunal, except on condition that such 


tribunal should have a Greek priest for its president, as | 


the Christian courts have now. It is unnecessary to re- 
mark, that Prince Menschikoff knew very well, when he 
presented his note, that the Porte was not about to issue 
any declaration invalidating the secular rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the Eastern church. 


reading, as it emanates from the very highest authority 
on the patriot side :— 

“ The horizon is darkening. Russia threatens Constan- 
tinople; Austria Switzerland. We feel inclined to believe 
that the unavoidable crisis will still be for a uae be. 

stponed. Russia safely progressing, through weak- 
oan of Turkey and of European statesmen, towards her 
aim of two centuries, has no cause to hurry; the only mo- 
tive which could prompt her to decisive action is the 


| emancipation which is gradually taking place from her 
Czar would deny the right of the Sultan to assimilate the | 


overruling influence of the Greek element; an important 
element, in our opinion, for the future, but hitherto over- 
looked, neglected by all European governments. Austria 
cannot rationally allow herself to be led into a war; it 
would be her overthrow. Austria has no finances, no 
cohesion of elements, no army equal to a war. She has 


| ventured upon a series of iniquitous aggressions against 


On the contrary, | 


he feared that the liberal firman about to be issued by the | 


Sultan would satisfy the desires of the Christian popula- 
tion, and so deal a fearful blow at the influence of Russia. 
It is now patent to all that the privileges of the Greek 
and Sclavonic races of Turkey are of no account in the 
eyes of the Czar except as they furnish him with a pretext 
for stealing the prerogative of a crowned neighbour. How 
a firman guaranteeing the spiritual rights of the Greek 
clergy can be “an act of hostility to Russia and her reli- 
gion” it is indeed hard to conceive. 


| judged, and fatal to the party and its leader. 


The Greek Patriarch of Constantinople and his bishops | 


have issued and forwarded to the Grand Vizier a paper, 
in which they declare that they are not dissatisfied with 
their privileges, and desire to owe them to the justice and 
magnanimity of the Sultan. 

The French papers state that complimentary visits of 


leave taking were exchanged between M. de la Cour | 


and Prince Menschikoff, but that Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who had had high words with the Russian plenipo- 
tentiary in a recent interview, had stood aloof from any 
subsequent intercourse of an unofficial nature—a circum- 
stance much remarked at Constantinople. 


Among other preparations for war, although all hope of | 


an arrangement by negotiation was not wholly abandoned, 
we read of the fortresses at the mouth of the Black Sea 
being repaired: of the concentration of troops in the 
Turkish capital; of the expected arrival of Omer Pacha 
from Salonica, whither a steamer had been despatched to 
fetch him. 

On the 26th ult., M. d’Ozeroff took his departure with 
the rest of the diplomatic personnel. 


A steamer was to | 


be in constant readiness to embark the Chancellor (who | 


was left to manage commercial affairs) and his employés, 
in case of the declaration of war. 

The greatest enthusiasm was displayed by all classes of 
the population in behalf of the Sultan, without distinction 
of creed; and Constantinople remained perfectly tranquil. 

The Metropolitan of Moldavia has sent in his adhesion 
to the protest of the Patriarch of Constantinople against 
the Russian Protectorate. 

The Turkish fleet, commanded by Achmet Pasha, re- 
turned to port on the 21st ult.: the Egyptian squadron 
was expected, having on board 25,000 troops. 

It was reported that Halil Pacha, brother-in-law of the 
Sultan, was to go to St. Petersburg on a special mission. 

M. de Bruck, the Austrian Ambassador to Turkey, has 
proceeded to his post in the steam frigate La Custozza. 

General Von Graeben has been summoned to Berlin. It 
was reported that he would be sent to St. Petersburg with 
offers of Prussian mediation in the Turkish dispute. 

The Orders to Admiral Dundas to proceed to the Dar- 


: | danelles were forwarded from Marseilles by the Caradoc 
out; and when the ladies of the market saw a fortress | 


steamer, on the 4th inst. On the same day, the French 
steamer Chaptal took similar orders to Admiral Lassusse, 
in the Bay of Salamis. 

The Moniteur of yesterday announces that the French 
and English ambassadors at Constantinople are provided 
with instructions and powers which put at their disposal 
the squadrons of both nations, and that the Governments 
of France and England have decided, besides, that their 
united squadrons should, without any more delay, ap- 
proach the Dardanelles. Orders left Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, on the 4th of this month, by the Chaptal and 
Caradoc, for Admirals De la Susse and Dundas. This 
measure of precaution does not exclude the hope of a 
pacific settlement of the actual difficulties. 

The following despatch comes from Trieste, June 5.— 
“The Imperial Internuncio, Baron Bruck, has just now 
embarked on board the war steamer, Custozza, for Con- 
stantinople.” 





In our next number we shall give, in extenso, a trans- 
lation of the testament of Peter the Great to his successors, 
embodying a complete scheme of the future policy of 
Russia, whose destiny he pronounced to be the domination 
of Europe. This curious and authentic document has 
been published as a pitce de circonstance by the French 
journal, La Presse. It is equally curious and important 
to remark how unswervingly the policy indicated by 
Peter the Great has been pursued by the arms or the 
diplomacy of his descendants. The possession of Constanti- 
nople by force or fraud is but a halt on that devouring 
march, which is to be sated with nothing less than the 
annexation of Europe. 


The young Duc de Brabant has made his maiden 
speech in the Senate since his return from Vienna. The 
oceasion was the bill for the increase of the army. The 
Crown Prince’s speech in favour of the bill was eminently 
patriotic, and was received with unanimous applause. 
The bill was carried by a considerable majority. 


The monthly Record of the Society of the Friends of 
Italy, published this day, contains the following survey of 
the actual state and , and more espe- 


rospects of Euro 
cially of Italy, which our readers will be interested in 








Switzerland, trusting the meek subserviency and the in- 
conceivable timidity of the Swiss Federal Government. 
As soon as Switzerland awakens, she will most likely re- 
coil; she will remember that behind her is Italy. 

“ Nearly four months have elapsed since the Milan at- 
tempt; and we are now enabled to state as a fact what 
we then foresaw. Not only the failure has not unfavour- 
ably affected the general condition of the Italian National 
Party, but it has rather communicated an additional de- 
gree of vitality to it. We state this as the most undeniable 
proof of the point which the national feeling has reached 
in Italy. One degree less of ripeness might have made 
the failure unintelligible to the mass, consequently mis- 
But there 
are two stages in the life of a rising nation: the first, the 
educational stage of martyrdom, when the national thought 
has not yet reached the masses, makes of every failure a 
fatal event, spreading discouragement and scepticism con- 
cerning the strength and the future vitality of the party 
the second, the stage of struggle and victory, when the 
worshippers of the thought are millions, hails any bold 
attempt, failing or not, as an incident in the battle, as a 
proof that enthusiasm is living in the hearts of the soldiers 
of the cause, as a fresh summons to dare. Since 1848 and 
1849, Italy has entered this second stage. 

“ We have been carefully examining during the last few 
months, as far as we could, the movement of the elements 
constituting the vital part of the nation. They are more 
stirring than before the 6th of February. The reactionary 
Piedmontese Press has been declaring every day that 
Mazzini and the party were a dead thing; but the very 
fact of declaring it every other day is evidence of the re- 
verse. A pamphlet, Aleune Pagine di Giuseppe Mazzini, 
was being printed in Genoa, in accordance with all the 
rules of law; it is a calm self-defence against all the foul 
accusations which have circulated, during two months, 
against Mazzini, through the organs of the monarchical 
party; an appeal to fair play. It has been illegally seized 

before publication, the printer has been arrested, and 
many houses unsuccessfully searched. All the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of Genoa have united in a collective 
protest against the illegality of the seizure. Mazzini 
wrote an article himself against the refusal of fair-play to 
him in his own country ; it was seized again in the Italia 


e Popolo of Genoa; but next day, Brofferio, a member of 


| the Sardinian Parliament, reproduced it at Turin, in the 





Voce della Liberta. The pamphlet is widely circulating 
in Italy, and a second popular edition is in preparation. 
A second very short pamphlet by Mazzini, I/ Partito 
@ Azione, has been ee oA reprinted in Genoa, at 
Geneva, and by the clandestine press in Rome. The 
Partito d Azione embodies the actual views of the most 
energetic section of the National Party. The hour for 
action, it declares, has arrived. The masses of the people, 
in towns especially, are ready for it. On the other side, 
persecution strikes as well the Italian who reads a publi- 
cation of the clandestine press, as one who bears witness 
for his faith by an armed protest. Armed protests are, 
therefore, to be preferred and resorted to wherever and 
whenever possible. Action begets action. 

“ The innumerable volcanic craters with which Italy is 
everywhere covered, want merely the electric spark to be 
universally inflamed. In such a state of things war is an 
open question. It belongs to every nucleus of men who 
think it right to protest, to choose their time and place and 
act. It is an ordre du jour of national insurrection given 
to all those who suffer and will not tamely submit; an 
appeal from tyranny to God and to the people, to be 
initiated by a series of local actions, which would, if bravely 
kept up, end in producing a general conflagration. Of 
the plan itself it is not ours here to speak ; but when such 
appeals, coming from a political party immediately after a 
failure, are hailed by numbers, reprinted, extensively cir- 
culated, and likely to be in a more or less important man- 
ner, responded to, the country is ripe. The future, sooner 
than we can foresee or imagine, may furnish the occasion.” 





AMERICAN NOTES. 
TuE following is a complete list of the Ministers Ple- 
nipotentiary of the new cabinet :— 

To Great Britain—James Buchanan, of Pa; Seecre- 
tary of Legation—John Appleton, of Maine. To Spain 
—Pierre Soulé¢, of Louisiana. To Russia—Thomas H. 
Seymour, of Connecticut. To Mexico—Jas. Gadsden, of 
8. C.; Secretary of Legation—John Crips, of Califor - 
nia. To Prussia—Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 
To Central America—Solon Bopand, of Ark ; Secretary 
of Legation—Frederick A. Belier, of Pennsylvania. To 
Brazil—Wm. Trousdale, of Tenn. To Chili—Samuel 
Medary, Ohio. To Peru—John R. Clay, late Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Peru, and formerly Secretary of Legation 
in Russia and Austria. Minister Resident in Switzer- 
land—Theodore 8. Fay, long Secretary of Legation ct 
Berlin. 

A noticeable change is being made in the constitu- 
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tion of Canada. The Legislative Council, hitherto no- | 
minated by the Ministry, is to be elective, in future. | 
The change is proposed by the Government, and meets | 
with general approval. 

The new American Chargé d’Affaires, at Naples, is 


selecting a foreign artist, and patronizing foreign art, they | subject of many bio hical notices in G. 

g gn P . a) y biograp erman 

might depend upon it that they were best promoting the | tions. A correct’ account may be found in the 

runt al wont enduging intra of artim Uae" OW | Snttad Die Trarir, Desi Fedor ate 
A committee was formed to organize subscriptions, rg E water au Acoust Ruge, und ihr Kamps 

and Lord Lansdowne not inaptly remarked, in conclu- Sir die moderne Geistesfreiheit. 





Robert Dale Owen, son of Robert Owen, the Socialist. 


The southern planters are organizing a direct trade 
with Europe: “to build up a southern importing mar- 
ket, in opposition to New York,” being part of the pro- 


posed measures, 


Gold, fires, steam accidents, and muriers, describe 


the latest Californian news. Some newly-found dig- 
gings are very rich, and the mines, generally, were 
doing very well. Several fires had occurred: in one 
case a secret powder store was very nearly exploded, 


but, even while the fire progressed to within an inch of 


it, the owner, fearing the law, kept silence. But, after 
the fire, the fact became known, and he has been 
arrested. A young man, named Ackerman, a native of 
Southampton, has been hanged, at San Francisco, for 


murder. Two accomplices suffered with him. They 
smoked cigars on their way to the scaffold. 
Santa Anna makes progress in despotism. He 


has disarmed private citizens, suspended all legis- 
lative authority, and retains the telegraph for his 
own use. The army is being re-organized, and hostili- 
ties against the United States, on the boundary ques- 
tion, are daily threatened, and military operations 
against Governor Lane were reported as having been 
directed. A revolt of National Guards, at Vera Cruz, 
has been crushed. 


A new cargo of slaves—numbering 850—has been | 


landed in Cuba. 





STATUE OF C@UR DE LION. 

Owe of the finest pieces of sculpture in the Crystal 
Palace was a colossal equestrian statue of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. Baron Marochetti was the artist. It is now 
proposed to have this work cast in bronze, and erected 
on some suitable site in London, as a handsome and 
appropriate memorial of the Great Exhibition. 
most intelligent of the English aristocracy have united 
for the purpose of carrying out the proposal. A meet- 
ing was held on Saturday, and many men in high 
places and of high repute were present, to countenance 
the undertaking. Lords Lansdowne, Clanricarde, 
Eglinton, Granville, and Canning, were the most dis- 
tinguished peers; among the commoners there were 
Baron Parke, Sir John Pakington, Sir Benjamin Hall, 
Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. Labouchere; while Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, were represented 
Macaulay, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, and Mr. Austen Layard. Lord Lansdowne 
praised the statue highly :-— 

“At the time of the Great Exhibition I never ap- 
proached it without being struck with the high order of 


merit of the equestrian statue to which this meeting re- 
lates, 


and when that Exhibition and all its component parts 


were gone, there still lingered about the place a lively, | 


a pleasing, and a striking recollection of that most mag- 
nificent work of art. That was my impression; but that 
signifies little; but I certainly did find, on subsequent in- 
tereourse with society, and in communication with per- 
sons of all degrees, more especially those who might be 
considered more competent judges than myself, that there | 
existed a singular—I might almost say a complete— | 
unanimity of opinion as to the merits of that statue.” 


Lord Granville, a competent judge, also spoke warmly 
of the work and of its author :— 


“ With regard to the fitness of the selection of the eques- 
trian statue by Baron Marochetti, you have authority and 
popular fayour on all sides in its support. I believe there 
are several persons present who are personal friends of 
Baron Marochetti, but I think I may safely say all of 
them have acted in this matter, and promoted this plan, 
not from any feeling of that sort, but because we believe 
it would be agreeable, advantageous, and honourable to 
this country. (Cheers.) I do think that it is a happy ac- 
eident that this tribute of respect should be paid to the 
genius and talent of one who has achieved a European re- 
putation, and who has be¢ome one of us by settling among 
us—that this tribute should be paid at a time when one 
of the most gallant and distinguished members of that 
gallant house of which he is a subject is paying his first 
visit to this country—(loud cheering),—and that it should 
be at a time when the Baron Marochetti is entertaining 
under his own roof, as a fellow-labourer in art, Signor 
d’Azeglio, one of the most distinguished men of art of his 
time. (Applause.)” 

And Mr. Labouchere’s remarks fitly completed the 
panegyric of the work. He said— 

“Tt was not the less suitable memorial of the Exhibition 
that it happened to be made with the hands and endued 
with the genius of one who was not a native of Great 
Britain, and who, therefore, represented the catholic and 
generous feeling which preceded the conception of the 
Great Exhibition, and which, he must say, animated the 
people of that country in the support they gave to it—it 
was not the less suitable representative of that feeling bo- 
cause it happened to be the work of a foreign artist —(loud 
cheering),—1t would be an incentive to all to cultivate the 
same generous and enlightened feelings in future times, 


The | 


by Mr. | 


I never went there without stopping to admire it, | 


sion, that— 


of the 


nowned for its bronze steeds. 





DOINGS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


of his position on behalf of Science and Art. 


the best organizations to supply this agency. 


well appreciate, were unsparingly and 
dispensed. On Wednesday, the business of the move- 
ment was transacted. 
Mansion House a conference took place. From every 
| town of note in England, Ireland, and Scotland, repre- 
sentatives were present. Mr. Cole and Dr. Lyon 





| 
Practical Art. Both those gentlemen stated the 
| intentions of the Government respecting Science and 
| Art. The proposed Schools of Design will be esta- 
| blished on a selfsupporting basis: it ensures a local 
| spirit, and makes the schools respected by the pupils 
| who pay for instruction. For the first year of the 
establishment of the School, the Board of Trade will 
| guarantee a salary to the teacher in aid of the fees, and 
| will also supply models and drawings at half the usual 
price. Scholarships open to pupils of the local schools 
will be established in the London Central School. This 
| system has already worked well; several schools have, 
| through it, been rendered quite self-supporting. The 
principle of the education in these schools, will be the 
| instruction of children in the elementary truths of Art 
and Science—not the exhibition of scientific results to 
adults, as was the old plan. The wish of the people to 
know these elementary truths is now well known: in 
| Jermyn-street, the lectures haye been continually well 
attended. 
| The state of the schools, in the provinces, and the 
| temper of the people, regarding them, were witnessed 
| by the assembled mayors. Some suggestive statements 
| were made. In Liverpool the working classes are 
| steadily improving in knowledge of their separate 
crafts: they can now understand the most elaborate 
plans, and can criticise designs. From Glasgow comes 
| the same report. In Dublin, the Royal Dublin Society 
} manages the schools of design, with good effect. In 
| Edinburgh, the schools of design are self-supporting. 
In Leicester and Chester nothing has been done ; and, 
| in Hull, there has been the same inactivity, directly 
traceable to the clergy, who have “stopped the way.” 
In all parts, however, a general wish is expressed to co- 
operate with the Board of Trade. Mr. Redgrave, who 
has had opportunities of observation, remarked that he 
could not agree with the reports from Glasgow and 
Liverpool: he thought the workmen of this country 
knew little or nothing of design. After these varied 
testimonies, the conference was brought to a conclusion, 
in avery municipal manner. “Come and dine with 
me,” said the Mayor of Southampton, “and I'l show 
you Mr. Vanderbilt’s splendid yacht.” The mayors 
present accepted the proposition with loud cheers. 

In the evening, the Lord Mayor had a conversazione, 
where the muster of high dignities and eminent public 
men was very large. Among the list we notice the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Lichfield, Landaff and Limerick ; Judges Cole- 
ridge, Wightman, Talfourd, Parke, Kuight Bruce 
Turner, and Stuart; Sir John Rennie, Sir James 
Stephen, Sir I. F. Herschell, Sir Charles Barry, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Charles Knight ; 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyll, Lords Lansdowne, 
Breadalbane, Aberdeen, Granville, John Russell; the 
Chevalier Bunsen and Commodore Vanderbilt. The 
evening passed in conversation, refreshments, and a 
supper, at midnight. 





ARNOLD RUGE. 
Arnotp Rver, who has become one of us by his 
revidence in England since 1850, is preparing to give 
lectures in London on German Literature and Philo- 





and, so far from acting injudiciously or unpatriotically in 


sophy. The life and philosophy of Ruge have been the 


“ England was a country celebrated for its production 

Best and finest horses, but as yet it was not re- 
(Cheers and laughter.) 
They would soon have a bronze sire, and the result, he 
hoped, would be the production of a large progeny bearing 
the characteristics of their admired progenitor.” (Cheers.) 


Tue Lord Mayor of London has been using the resources 
The 
Government plans for the diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge and artistic taste especially require popular 
co-operation, and the aid of influential men in all parts 
of the kingdom: and the municipal institutions seem 
The 
Lord Mayor, therefore, gathered around him a host 
of mayors and proyosts, numbering three-score, and 
called together to meet them the most eminent states- 
men, artists, and men of science now in the metropolis. 
A dinner on Tuesday evening was the first occasion of 
assemblage, and these hospitalities which mayors can so 
handsomely 


In the long parlour of the 


Playfair were a deputation from the Department of 


Kassel: J, 
Raobé, 1852. ¢. 7, 


The following is an extract from this book :— 


Arnold Ruge was born in 1802, in the Island of Riigen, 
on the coast of Pomerania, his father being a farmer, F, 

the school of Stralsund, he went to the Universitics « 
Halle, Jena, and Heidelberg, where he dedicated himedf 
originally to classical philology, and was one of the lead 

of the German Burschenschaft, or Confederation of Sta 
dents, and of the Bond of Freedom and Unity of al 
German Races, for the membership of which he Was im. 
prisoned for six years at Képnick and at Kolberg _ 
fortress in Pomerania. , 

“Tn prison he translated several Greek authors, of which 
only the (Edipus in Kolonos has been printed. Plato's 
Philosophy he studied thoroughly, and when, in 1830, he 
was pardoned by the King, he published his Platonian 
Asthetics, as a specimen of learning, in order to intyo. 
duce himself to the Professorship of the University of 
Halle. 

“ Having married a young lady of some property, he 
went with his wife for a year to Italy, in order to study 
the artistic treasures of Florence, Rome, and Naples, But 
when he returned to Halle, he felt the importance of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and retired for two years into the 
country, dedicating himself entirely to the works of that 
great master of German science. He then lectured un the 
Hegelian Logic and Metaphysics, on A’sthetics, and Moral 
and Political Philosophy (Naturrecht). 

“Tn 1838, he united himself with his friend Theodor 
Echtermeyer, and published the Hallische Talerbiicher 
Ffiir Deutsche Wissenschaft und Kunst, a review in which 
all the independent young men of the Hegelian school 
combined, and which exercised an important influence in 
the struggle of the period. : 

“ By this review philosophy became again a power in 
literature; it ceased to be a dead letter; and the editor 
could say, without contradiction, ‘Our journal is a piece 
of the history of our time.’ 

“ But this proud position of a philosopher did not please 
the King of Prussia, and some months after the death of 
Frederic Guillaume ILL., and his philosophical and scien- 
tific Minister, Altenstein, Dr. Ruge received a Cabinet's 
order of the new King, commanding him to print his 
review in Halle instead of Leipsic, and to place it accord- 
ingly under the censorship of the Prussian police. As 
this could not be done without destroying the journal, 
Dr. Ruge sold all his property at Halle, and emigrated 
to Dresden, where he was elected a member of the 
Towns Commissioners, and continued the review until 
1843, 

“But when the review recognised the critical works of 
Strauss and Fuerbach as a progress in sciences, and when 
Ruge declared ‘ progress in mankind is progress in thought 
and science ; thinking men rule the world; thoughts are 
the most successful weapons and the most powerful bat- 
teries; therefore principles and TRUE thoughts over- 
throw the rotten boroughs of bygone ages in society and 
religion, the review was suppressed as dangerous to the 
State and the Church, a sentence which was confirmed by 
sixty members of the Saxon Parliament, who, at the same 
time, declared unanimously, that ‘they had never read the 
review, and did not know a word of the Hegelian Philo- 
sophy, but that they felt quite sure that by no other 
means the King and their own creed could be saved.’ 
“Dr. Ruge felt so disgusted with these mean tools of 
despotism, that he emigrated for some years to Paris; and 
when they called him a traitor to his country, which he 
could not help calling mean and degraded, he answered :— 
‘ Liberty has no home, as well as Truth has none witha 
particular nation, and the whole globe is the only worth 
monument of the human mind, by whom it is formed: 
each particular country is nothing but a flag of diseord 
amongst mankind; but liberty is the standard of the unity 
of all.’ 

“ He tried now in Paris, where he resided for two years, 
to publish a combined German and French review; but 
the circulation as well as the combination of F rench and 
German writers proved to be impracticable. Then he 
retired to private life, and wrote a book, Two Years in 
Paris, 1846, in which he anticipated the full freedom of 
mankind, which continental reality would not admit. 
Monsieur Guizot (induced by Prussian diplomacy) ordered 
him to quit Paris. He then lived two years at Zurich, 
and published his Sdmtliche Werké (his own collected 
writings), in ten volumes; and, returning to Leipsic, m 
Saxony, he established a publishing office, ‘Das Verlags- 
bureau,’ and printed, in 1848, in January, a new review, 
the Academy, a philosophical periodical, which was destined 
to spread scientific knowledge in an artistic form amongst 
the people at large. 

Tn Pehenary” 1848, when the revolution broke out, 
Ruge assisted Blum and his party in the Saxon sin 
advancement. In May he was elected by the “w. , 
Breslau as a member of the Frankfort Parliament, W nich, 
in July, after the election of the Archduke John to the 
central government of Germany,—that is to say, after the 
restoration of the old sham Confederation of Germany,— 
he left for Berlin, in order to establish there the bg 
a newspaper of the democratic party in the Prussian Par. 
liament. By the coup-d’état of the King, when the t 
liament was turned out by soldiers, and the courts shu 
up, and the press destroyed, Dr. Ruge lost his newspaper 
—the Reform, the use of his printing-office at Resting es 
even his publishing office of the ‘Verlagsbureau, at Lei pated 
which, by the Saxon authorities and by the men to whom 
he was obliged to entrust it, were confiseated all — 
so that he is now deprived of his own books which he 
wrote, printed, and published. 





“ As long as Bremen was not yet subdued by the party 
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all the constitutions 


» months the Bremish authorities declared 


of coves rotect him, and so he was 
ond a eS ad his family to the hospitable 


philosophy, and the language of his country, 
. prose works are considered as standard works 

ee like those of Lessing at his time. He has 
deceived, and England, where the 

wt bee discussion are free and beyond the reach 





4 any Pope ot a t Halle, at Dresden, at Paris, at 
ae i ‘that truth and liberty had no 

hospitable shore of England ever prove 
ee 4 of the persecuted.” 


PICTURES OF AUSTRALIA. 


condition the great gold colony is illustrated 
m nS ts onan - any general account. 
gp still remain the centre of interest. The 
set doris have taken place at Ballarat : here the 

is found not in such general richness as at Mount 
a but in large lumps, “few and far between.” 
te worth 8000/. has been discovered by a 

of four, onea railway clerk, who arrived but some 
weeks before inthe Great Britain. Two other monster 
nage, wel ing about 150lb., nearly all pure gold, 
have been also found at Ballarat ; but not without hard 


. oem finds,” says the Times correspondent, 
ap at a depth of same fifty feet, a great part of which is 
rocksand slate, and other hard substances. Hear 
thi ve white-handed youths in shady offices and * soft 
} shops, and pause before you throw up your situations 
to rush away to the diggings. Fancy digging half-a-dozen 
ah boles and finding nothing. I know a party of sturdy 
fillows who sank nine deep holes, one or two of them like 
will, and found nothing at the bottom but water and dis- 
appointment.” Still there are fine prizes. A large nugget 
dwreral pounds, pure gold, has very lately been found at 
igo, and a good authority adds:—“I have always 
Me ok shot worked-out fields, and a failure in the 
was nonsensical, and only founded on temporary cir- 
camstances and individual + pean val It is now sus- 
pied that there is an original matrix or fountain-head of 
pod not far from Ballarat. | 
The gold fields of New South Wales are not so rich 


is yield as those of Victoria, but it is found that the | 


pid is spread over a larger breadth of ground, and is 
nore evenly distributed. The actual export of both 
clonies is very great. In thirteen months and five 
days (ap to Feb. 5th of this year) the mines of Victoria 
have produced 5,166,234 ounces, worth 19,373,377/., 


while the export of the New South Wales mines have | 


amounted in value to 8,570,105/. Society at the dig- 
gings is wild and dangerous. ‘The diggers are rough 
and ready for outrage and riot. 
4 policeman having accidentally killed a digger, the 
whole body rose, assailed the commissioners and the 
pélice, most murderously assaulted the policeman who 
hal offended, and smashed all the muskets, arms, and 
aeoutrements they could find. With great difficulty 
onder was restored. As some check to such distur- 
tances the sale of spirits has been prevented at the 
diggings. 


The weial condition of Melbourne is chequered. | 
The | 
tificalty of transporting luggage from the wharves to | 


Many hardships meet the emigrant on landing. 


Melbourne induced a singular “ institution,” of which 
the following story is told :— 
Rag-fuir was a piece of ground on the wharf, where 
pany nts who found themselves unable to 
4 step on ing for want of money, congregate to 
tell their little stock of clothes, books, bedding, and other 
articles, ope i 
the contents, Some of the things often sold well, and this 
provoked oA cat shopkeepers, some of whom sent 
emussaries, xes of goods, to take part in the dealing. 
The Government has cae stepped in, er: abolished Rag- 
fur; but, at the same time, has opened a ground of its own, 
see of Il.a week for a small standing! Shortly 
pond within a few days, the regular market- 
bar be eelboure was burnt. Nothing but the walls 
the left. “Tt is generally admitted that this was 
vork of incendiaries, bi 
ora he ailement., But some of those who were driven 
wud, hu ip could tell a good deal about it. 
# multitude of wooden houses, the town had a narrow 


nd ee otfiagration such as those at San Francisco 


On the south Yarra, Government has built tempo- 
ie ne hoses, where emigrants paying 2/. can 
ob a days, at the end of which they are turned 

, the tents set up by the emigrants themselves 

Ee ier on the south side of the river, and 

@ new village of “Canvass Town.” The 

Haart, to the Government, which charges 5s. 

- tent, but will not allow any but very temporary 
tions is was lately shown in a harsh way :— 

To protect : 
the inmates 
Wtlom or sides, and several 


had erected wooden frames, 


et | 
we din he has lived since 1850, in 
hose his Sookegh superior knowledge of the | 
set 


| 
| 


and all the laws > on which they had nailed canvas. This has alarmed the 
freedom, property, and the press of the | paternal authorities, and an order has been sent to these 
indindual lived Petieed” at Bremen ; but after 


comfortable dogs to pull down and tear up all their boards, 
and make no more kennels upon so luxurious a plan; but 
an excellent petition was drawn up against this order by a 
number of the tent population, and no more was done in 
the matter. As for sending a handful of policemen to evict 
several thousand people (there have been as many as be- 
tween 5000 and 6000, and there are as many as 500 tents 
at the present time), the thing would be preposterous. The 
inmates would never pull down their only abodes them- 
selves. A poor Irish village may be coerced in this way, 
but a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, with some Germans 


| and French, is not likely to see it done submissively, even 
has become a new residence for | 


though a few files of soldiers were marched down to enforce 
the eviction.” 

The want of all decent lodging is especially hard on 
women. 

“ Numbers of respectable young women find they have 
made a sad mistake in coming to Melbourne. To an ad- 
vertisement which offered a respectable woman a free 
passage to England in return for taking care of two chil- 
dren on the voyage, there were between three and four 
hundred applications the very next morning. Men of 
merely literary education find themselves equally misplaced. 
A few days ago, as Captain Chisholm was standing at the 
door of a shop in Collins-street, a gentleman, a perfect 
stranger, stepped up to him and said, ‘Sir, I beg your 
pardon for the liberty I take; I am a Fellow, &c., of an 
Oxford college; I am almost starving; would you be so 
kind as to give me a shilling ?’” 

For working men there is every likelihood of success. 
In Melbourne there is still crime, outrage, and disorder; 
the criminal calendar for February showed a list of 140 
prisoners for trial at Melbourne alone ; but the increased 
exertions of the legislature in preventing the immigra- 
tion of Van Dieman’s Land convicts, in preparing for 
the rapidly augmenting population, and in organizing a 
better police, will soon diminish this unusual amount of 
offences. Other “bits” of the picture of Melbourne 
| society are the employment of some Chinese lately 
landed, almost as slaves, and the rush to the Post-office 
on the landing of the mail; the chance of a “letter 
from home” being an immense attraction. An eye-wit- 
ness says Of a late arrival :— 

“During the first and second days after the arrival of 
this steamer, the front of the Post-office was so densely 
besieged by the crowd wanting letters, that those who were 
successful after hours in getting up to the box, could not 
by any means work their way out again, and were literally 





Lately, at the Ovens, 


the boxes and bales, and spreading out | 


ut nobody seems to guess at the | 


With | 


themselves from wind and rain, many of | royal in extent and style. 
of these tents had added a few boards at the | 


hoisted over the heads of the crowd, women as well as men.” 

In the sister colony of New South Wales the condi- 
tion of society is in every way more quiet and regular. 
The gold fields have never been so excessively rich as to 
tempt the masses from good employment, and industry 
and order have been but very little disturbed. 

Miscellaneous facts are many. The price of gold in 
Melbourue has gradually risen to 3/. 16s. per ounce. 
| The banking institutions of New South Wales have 
made very good progress, and the energy of the people 
is additionally shown in the establishment of an escort 
from the Victoria diggings to Sydney, in the hope of 
diverting to the capital some of the immense gold traffic 
of Melbourne. Ten thousand souls were added in 
January to the Victoria population, house rent is, con- 
| sequently, very high. The legislative council of the lat- 
| ter colony has just terminated its protracted session of 
nearly eight months. The tariff has been reduced to 
| an equitable and liberal scale; the port and harbour 
dues have also been reduced; many desirable legal re- 
forms have been instituted, and large sums have been 
voted for the purposes of furthering education and reli- 
gion, and promoting public health. Three reilway 
| schemes have been sanctioned by the legislature, but 
the want of labour delays their execution. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN’S YACHT. 

| Tire pleasure yacht of a private American citizen has 

arrived at Southampton, and has caused a “sensation.” 
| The peculiar circumstances justify the general interest 
| that has been excited. The North Star is the property 
of Mr. Vanderbilt. He is a private gentleman of 
fortune, and has commenced a voyage from New York 
| to St. Petersburgh and the Mediterranean. His yacht 
| is a model of marine architecture, built in the best 
| American style, and of magnificent proportions. She 
| is a paddle-box steamer, with two funnels. The 
| length of keel is 260 feet; the length of spar deck, 
270 feet ; beam, 38 feet. The cylinders are 60 inches 
diameter, with 10 feet stroke ; and the paddle-wheels 
34 feet in diameter. The steam is generated in four 
boilers, each 24 feet long and 10 feet diameter, with 
single return flues. The interior arrangements are 
handsome and luxurious; everything is fitted up in a 
costly style, with every convenience to suit the tastes 
and desires of the friends who accompany the owner 
and his family in this extended and princely pleasure 
tour. The vessel is of larger tonnage and greater 
power than our royal yacht, the }ictoria and Albert; 
and in every arrangement there is a liberality almost 
Besides the suife of per- 

sonal attendants the crew consists of nearly 100 men, 
| including officers, seamen, engineers, firemen, and minor 


| 








employes. Her weekly expenses are about 350/., and 
her consumption of coals averages three hundred tons 
weekly. The superiority of her build is evidenced by 
the speed of her voyage from New York. She made 
the distance in ten days, eight hours, and fifty minutes; 
and when we consider the newness of her machinery 
this remarkable run must be considered a new triumph 
of American skill. In one day of the voyage she ran 
344 miles. Her burthen is 2000 tons, and her cost 
has been 500,000 dollars. The arrival of the North 
Star at Southampton on Tuesday week attracted much 
attention: as the monster steamer entered with the 
American colours flying, the interest in the town was 
universal, especially when it was made known that 
this private ship had brought later dates from America 
than those received by the last steamer. That the 
energy of a single citizen of a republic should have 
equalled the achievements of a great national postal 
organization is characteristic of the people and of our 
times; and that the pleasure ship of a private gentle- 
man should thus splendidly assert the “proud regality” 
of the broad sea, is a fine proof of that development 
of individuality which American institutions encourage, 

The people of Southampton are well disposed to do 
Mr. Vanderbilt due honour. They propose, after the 
fashion of the natives of this country, to give him a 
public dinner, on a grand scale. His demeanour, in 
this country, appears to justify such distinctions. He 
has very courteously opened his yacht for inspection, 
and has very kindly ordered that the poorest shall have 
an opportunity of seeing its splendour. 





THE FIRST RAILWAY IN INDIA. 


Tux Great Indian Peninsular Railway stretches from 
Bombay eastward. At Callian, thirty-two miles from 
Bombay, it divides into two lines, the one inclining to 
the north, the other to the south, but still continuing 
the easterly extension of the communication. The first 
twenty miles of the line have been already completed ; 
they pass through a country remarkable for engineer- 
ing difficulties and singular scenery. The country at 
first is level, but full of creeks, and of flats periodically 
overflown, and studded with innumerable islands, half 
embedded in mud and half swamped in water, shallow 
or deep, according to the season. But the live passing 
the Concan approaches Tannah river at a point called 
Sion Ferry. The view here is beautiful. The rocky 
promontory of Senhora del Monte rises seaward, and 
groups of fine red hills bound the inward view. The 
ruins of an old Mahratta watch tower surmounts one, 
and on another is perched the old British fort of Sion, 
curiously built for purposes of war, but now surrounded 
only by the palms, the banyans, the mangoes, and 
plantains of the little valley, and almost assailed by the 
rich flowers of the thick-leaved crocus clambering up 
the battlements. The view from this fort is fine and 
varied. ‘To the south is the lighthouse of Cobala; nearer 
the dark fort of Bombay; while square-rigged vessels 
fill the intermediate distance mingled with native craft, 
British men-of-war, and packet steamers. To the 
south is the blue land of the Pirate Coast, with remains 
of the pirate forts still standing; to the west are the 
barracks and burying ground of Matoonga. The sacred 
and curious cave temples of Elephanta (Buddhist tem- 
ples, 2500 years old) wre also visible; their handsome 
architecture discerned amid tall palmyra trees scattered 
over the red hills. More distant is Salsette, with its 
white Catholic chapels; and in the same group is Sion 
Causeway. The sea glistens in the strong sunlight, 
throwing deep shadows from the cocoa-nut groves and 
banyan trees in the plain. (The Lady Jamsetjee Cause- 
way below looks like a dark thread across the creek ; it 
was built by the private munificence of the lady whose 
name it bears, the wife of the princely Parsee who, 
within the last twenty years, has given of his private 
fortune 25,000/. for the public good. The work cost 
17,000/., and is of great use.) The railway next crosses 
the ferry, and cuts through a ridge of hard earth and 
rock. It then runs along a track of flat paddy ground, 
about ten feet above the sea, and quite level; it passes 
the yellow rocks of Corla, ranged in regular columns ; 
and crosses a beautiful country, a mixture of open 
woodland and cultivated ground with the Salsette hills 
to the west, the most magnificent of the Ghauts on 
the other side, leaving behind it in the distance, still 
visible, Bombay harbour, with its islands and shipping. 
Passing Bhandoop distillery, it crosses the river about 
half a mile from Tannah, and runs over a handsome 
viaduct 600 feet long. 1t next reaches Tunnah, an old 
Portuguese town, with the remains of forts and a 
thriving silk manufacture. This portion of the line, 
twenty miles long, was opened on the 16th of April. 
The rest of the line is to proceed to Callian, there to 
separate into two lines—the one to run north-east to 
Shapoor, ascend the Ghaut to Egpoora, and from thence 
to Munmar, distant from Bombay 160 miles; the other 
to stretch south-eastward from Callian over three miles 
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of somewhat uneven ground, till it reaches the western 
bank of the river Waldmer, and then slants up the 
summit of the Chicolee ridge, descending again to 
Poona, distant from Bombay 113 miles. The line from 
Bombay to Callian will cost 450,000/., and two millions 
more will be required for the branches. 

The opening of the railway was made the occasion 
of a great holiday at Bombay, at Tannah, and all along 
the line. The first train started from Bombay amid 
guns firing, bands playing, and the cheering of an im- 
mense crowd of people of all classes and colours. The 
whole line was crowded with spectators, and the ex- 
citement among the natives, who thronged every stand- 
ing place— from posts and pillars to trees and house- 
tops—was intense. At Tannah there was a splendid 
feast, and many congratulations. It was proudly 
boasted that the success of the railway was not one of 
the barren victories of the battle-fields. The tone of 
the proceedings was that of sterling spirit and good 
sense. It was stated that the native workmen engaged 
on the line, to the number of 1000, had proved docile, 
intelligent, and industrious; and respecting the hope 
of profit, the Chairman forcibly referred to the com- 
mercial enterprise of India, and to the amount of traffic 
which even now pours down the rugged and almost 
impracticable gorges of the Thull Ghaut. 

The Indian newspapers remark, with some sharpness, 
the absence of all the official dignitaries from a cele- 
bration so important, and point to it as a proof of the 
apathy in industrial matters of the British Governors. 


WHO INVENTED THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH ? 


A Frencn physician, by name M. Napoleon Henry, 
resident at Arnaville, in the department of Meurthe, 
claims the original discovery of the electric telegraph. 
The French have an undoubted title to many of the most 
important inventions which English mechanical genius 
has been tirst to bring into practical operation : and in 
many cases where they have not invented the discovery, 
they have invented the claim. Let us see, however, 
what M. Napoleon Henry has to say for his title to the 
discovery of the most wonderfu! invention of modern 
science. In 1836, he asserts, he established at Amiens 
a correspondence by electric lines with his neighbour 
M. Lapostolle, a distinguished chemist, who then lived 
in the outskirts of that town. The communication was 
from the electric machine on the premises of M. Henry, 
with the extremity of the lines placed in the garden of 
M. Lapostolle. One shock represented A, two shocks 
B, three C, and so on. The physician thought it his 
duty to refer his discovery to the then Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, who, like all Ministers 
past, present, and to come, pooh-poohed the discovery 
in the following polite note :— 
** Paris, October 31, 1836. 

“ Str,—I have submitted to the Consultation Committee 
of Arts and Manufactures attached to my Ministry, the 
description of the electric telegraph which you transmitted 
to me in August last. The committee, after examination 
of your invention, consider it impracticable on a large 
scale, and incapable of attaining the results you propose. 
Accordingly, you will doubtless consider that it is not com- 
petent for me to take into further consideration the scheme 
which formed the subject of your memorial. 

* For the Minister Secretary of State, 
“The Director Vivien.” 





This reply appears to have discouraged Doctor Henry. 
He gave up his experiments, and now the invention, 
declared by the French Minister of Commerce in 1836 
to be impracticable, is in 1853 in active operation from 
one end of Europe to another. To us the greatest 
wonder of all is, that M. Napoleon Henry, if he is yet 
alive, should have so long waited to assert his prior 
claim to the discovery henceforth inseparably associated 
with the name of Wheatstone. Did Doctor Napoleon 
Henry wait for the accession of his namesake to the 
Imperial Throne ? 





THE DEMOCRATIC ADDRESS AGAINST 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


We have been requested to publish the subjoined 
correspondence as supplementary to the democratic 
address against slavery which appeared in our columns 
of May 28. We take this opportunity to correct an 
erroneous impression which appears to have been 
created in the minds of some readers by the fact of 
that address being dated from our office by the gentle- 
men who had undertaken to collect the signatures, and 
to transmit them to America. As a matter of courtesy 
to the orignators of the address in question, to whose 
motives and sympathies every respect is due, we con- 
sented to allow the copies of the address to be return- 
able to 7, Wellington-street, Strand. To that single 
act of hospitality was, and is, necessarily limited the 
relation between the Leader Office and the Anti-Slavery 
Address of 1858 English “democrats.” 





LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CARLISLE, P.C. 


My Lorp,—I take the liberty of enclosing you copies 
of communications constituting a second address to 
America against negro slavery, which has this day been 
forwarded to the Times. These documents have never 
been communicated to those friends to the abolition of 
slavery with whom your Lordship is understood to act, 
because it was desirable to preserve Independence as to 
the origin and completion of this second address. But 
the communication is made now, as total silence upon the 
subject might lead the public to suppose that some an- 
tagonism exists on the part of those who have taken this 
new step. We should be glad, therefore, if your lordship 
would favour us by placing these documents in the hands 
of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, as such an act 
may testify (what is indeed the truth) that this separate 
proceeding of addressing the Americans has not been in- 
tended as any disrespect, political, social, or personal, 
either to Her Grace or the illustrious ladies assembled at 
Stafford House. 

Having distinct political affinities, those who have signed 
this second address have thought it useful to invoke them 
on behalf of the negro; but we do not undervalue the 
fact of an aristocratic protest against the legalised and 
unconditional servitude of the distant black. Nor do we 
sympathise with the objection which condemns such a pro- 
test against a remote wrong, because we have some ana- 
logous evil at home unredressed. Such reasoning would 
prevent any man from advising his neighbour on any sub- 
ject until he was perfect in all things himself. If one 
nation cannot admonish another until it is itself socially 
consistent, international criticism will be for ages im- 
possible. Let reerimination correct inconsistency, but let 
the expression of indignation against social wrong in every 
clime go on. We therefore claim to be considered as 
having taken a second step without intending or implying 
any disparagement of the greater step taken before. 
have the honour to be, my Lord, on the part of the cir- 
culators of the second address, your lordship’s most obedient 
servant, G. J. HoLyvoake. 

Woburn Buildings, London, 

May 25, 1853. 


Reply of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Srr,—I will not fail to transmit your communication to 
the Duchess of Sutherland, who, I feel sure, has no wish 
that she or her friends should monopolise the expression 
of English feeling on the subject. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your humble servant, CARLISLE. 

G. J. Holyoake, Esq. 

May 27, 1853. 





WAGES. 

THE operatives advance in their demands, and improve 
in their methods of making them. Unsettled demands 
are many. At Swansea, the plasterers—at Birming- 
ham, the painters, plumbers, and glaziers—at Burnley, 
the painters and plasterers—at St. Helen’s, the painters 
—and on the Manchester Railway, the plate-layers— 
demand higher wages (in most cases of 2s. per week), 
and have struck, or are preparing to do so. In Ports- 
mouth, the question of the carpenters’ wages remains 
unarranged ; the men demand 6d. a day advance, and 
ten hours’ work instead of ten and a half. (The 
Portsmouth Times sensibly suggests that paying by 
piece-work instead of day-pay should be adopted in 
this craft, as it has been, with good effect, in others.) 
At Wigan, the joiners, the plumbers, and the brick- 
makers, are stil! out on strike. In the Manchester 
district the object now mainly sought is “short time.” 
In Bolton, Manchester, Ashton, Stalybridge, Newton, 
Hyde, and Mossley, the cotton spinners have succeeded 
in reducing their hours of work from thirteen to ten 
hours per day. Rejoicing in their new leisure, and 
wishing to secure its permanence by making the custom 
general, the successful operatives organized an “invasion” 
of Glossop Dale, where the hours are still long. In huge 
trains, and with banners and music, they visited their 
fellow-workmen in the Dale, and made a joyous holiday 
demonstration in favour of short time. A new fact 
appears ; they have been promised support froin the 
conceding masters, now undersold in the Manchester 
market by the masters who work overtime. The Glos- 
sop Dale men gladly welcomed the propagandists, and 
pledged themselves to insist upon working only for 
twelve hours, with one hour and a half allowed for 
meals. In Liverpool a movement of great magnitude 
has commemed. The cotton porters—3500 strong— 
are out on strike, demanding 4s. instead of 3s. 6d. per 
day ; and they are backed by the dock-labourers, num- 
bering 5000, who are also “ out.” On Monday there 
was consequently only one ship at work. The masters 
are willing to give the advance, but they refuse, wish- 
ing to break down this formidable combination. In 
Stockport a new spirit is evinced by the master spin- 
ners ; they reason with the men, and show cause for 
their proceedings. In reply to the demand of the 
spinners for an advance of 10 per cent. they have pro- 
cured statistics of the wages within a circuit of thirty 
miles, proposing to consent to an average remunera- 
tion. The negotiation, however, has not been sue- 
cessful; the masters have refused the demanded in- 
crease, and the men, to the number of 20,000, are out 
on strike. The operatives have been successful in 
many quarters, 





I , ‘ = 
n Carlisle the rise of 10 per cent, 
accorded by the most extensive master wea h vm 
town. At St. Helen’s, the joiners have wal at 
advance, and a half-hour for tea; the cab 2a 
of Burnley have got the same increase jn 

at Beccles a similar success has been perl iad 
bricklayers. At Birmingham there is plenty of te 
good wages for all classes of operatives, the rhea 
pauperism in the town being a 
the number of persons relieved has declined ge 
37,304 in the first half year of 1948 to im 
in the half year just ended. In Colin Ba 
workmen in the watch trade are very 
Australian demand for watches being nae “ 
Kidderminster the demand of the carpet weay > | 
recorded, has been successful, and the aac 
steadily prosperous; and in Leeds the woollen . 
facturers are extending their employment, ue 
north of Ireland, the augmented wages and the in } 
creased number of hands have not resulted jn j 
production, which would show that the Irish Workmey 
are taking advantage of their value in the market tp 
do less work. In Exeter, Tiverton, Crediton, and other 
towns of Devonshire, the shoemakers ask higher wages: 
and at Teignmouth and Torquay the plasterers an 
joiners are making a similar demand; both ar 

to succeed. The movement on behalf of the weavers 
of Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and Waterloo Town, ig 
proceeding: meetings are being held and committes 
organized, but no distinct negotiation as to terms has 
been as yet commenced. In the metropolitan districts 
generally there would seem to be plenty of work for 
willing hands: the overseers of the parish of St. Lukes 
are paying 2s. a-day for stone-breaking. The Go. 
vernment employés are not so successful in their move. 
ments as the workers in private establishments, At 
Manchester the constables have been refused an advange 
beyond 18s. a-week, and 250 have given notice of re- 
signation. ‘The letter-carriers of Liverpool have been 
very sternly refused a rise to the level of the London 
salaries, Lord Canning threatening those who think of 
resigning in a body, that although he may be obliged 
to get new men at higher wages, yet the higher wages 
will never be given to any who may join in the com- 
bined movement. ‘Two general facts we glean from the 
news of the week. In Wales the scarcity of labour is 
increased by the extensive emigration of Mormon ope- 
ratives; and in Nottingham the town is so full of 
prosperous working men, that a vacant house is not to 
be had. 








A RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC PRINTING OFFICE 
IN LONDON. 


Lonpon is becoming daily more and more the centre of 
the intellectual movement of the world. The abdication of 
Paris has left to London the absolute and undisputed su- 
premacy in the Propaganda of liberty and civilization. A 
distinguished Russian emigrant, M. Herzen, better known 
in his own country under the pseudonym of Iscander, has 
recently established, at his own sole expense, a Russian 
printing office, to work in connexion with the central 
Polish democratic organization. Besides his Russian pub- 
lications, M. Herzen has published in Germany (in 1850), 
Von Andern Ufer, and Briefe aus Italien und Frank. 
reich. In French (1851-55), Du développement des idées 
revolutionnaires en Russie : aletter to M. Miebelet on the 
Russian People. The last named brochure can scarcely be 
said to have come into circulation ; almost the entire edition 
published at Nice having been seized at Marseilles. All 
the efforts of the editor and of the printer to recover the 
edition were fruitless. In Austria and in Russia foreign 
works interdicted by the police are returned to the owners; 
in France, it seems, they are appropriated. 
pease ENN Ie 


A GLASGOW GOBLIN. 


Ture watchmen of Balmanno-street, Glasgow, = 
terrified on Friday evening. An apparition flit " 
them with wild gestures and greyhound speed. They 4 
chase, and found it a man, half naked. The officers, = 
ceiving that something was wrong with the — 
tempted to catch him, when he took refuge on Sead 
near the top of the street. Here they followed, + + just 
him standing about twelve or fourteen steps up, °Y Ls A 
when they were about to lay hands on oe or hich 
bound and then a spring right over their hea the .4 ’ 
he gained the door, and bolted down the street ~ a 
hound. He was at last run into in Havannehs ia ra 
state of complete exhaustion. The poor wrete’ s a 
escaped from gaol, and the story of his ar fh 
singular. It is thus told by the Glasgow Hera aut 
“The door of the cell in which he was placed is > dere 
that it could only be forced in by @ cannon thot. he 
is neither fireplace nor chimney in the or ~ Jr 
opening in the thick wall is that furnished yf oe an 
or loop-hole, enclosed with substantial yop wy is 
opening of about fourteen inches high, by wee nailed 
width. But to make matters more — t strong iro 
or screwed over this opening, on the inst hich being 
plate, more than thirty pounds in weight, b light in . 
perforated with small holes, admits as muc ang But the 
daytime as just serves to make darkness ye ane: 
operations of the prisoner were prompt am Pe renched 
By an act of almost superhuman stren| 
off the iron plate, by taking odvaning ee 
which the heavy screw nails must have 


of some 
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— 
have afforded an opening for the insertion of the 
or hand. This effected, there remained a slip or 

: through which it would be difficult to pass an 
erant + but, using the iron plate as a battering-ram, he 
knocked off the stone rybits or facings of the loop-hole, 
until he had made an opening 94 inches in width. Accord- 

‘ae to his own account, he then squeezed his head and 

thoulders with great difliculty through the opening, and 

by the grey dawn of the morning looked down upon the 
which bounds the western side of the police buildings, 
from a height of three lofty storeys. He then wriggled 
‘ forward and downward, and hung by his feet till 
he was able to touch w ith his hands the outer cornice or 
entablature of the great window of the police court, which 
js situated immediately below the wicket from which he 
made his escape. As he could not have attempted to rest 
his body on this cornice without falling over, when his 
hands rested upon it, he threw a summersault, and lighted 
the street below. In whatever way he escaped, it is 

a vaker of all that he reached the pavement without 

being dashed to pieces.” 





A LONG CHASE. 


Tus case of Spriggs, the city bankrupt, is known. Ile 
absconded, starting in the Cleopatra for Australia Fal- 
coner, the police-oflicer, followed him in the Sarah Sands, 
which arrived six days before the Cleopatra. W hea the 
Cleopatra anchored in Hobson’s Bay, while Mr. Spriggs 
was preparing to land, thinking that between him and his 
ereditors there were at least sixteen thousand miles of 
sea, he was accosted by a stranger boarding the ship from 
the shore. The police-oflicer thus tells the story :— 

“T raised my Pat and said to him, ‘ Mr. Spriggs, I am 
yery happy to see that you have arrived safely at William’s 
Town’ He replied, ‘My name is not Spriggs, but 
Steward; you are mistaken in the person.’ I told him 
whether he was Steward or Spriggs I was very glad to see 
him, for I was convinced he was the same person, and I 

roduced my warrant, and told him I should apprehend 

om a charge of felony. He requested permission to 

into his cabin, and I followed him with the local police. 

searched him there, and found in his waistcoat pocket 
gome gold studs, of which I had received a description, 
five sovereigns, and some silver. He then wished to go 
into his bed berth, and I asked him when there to point 
out all his own property, as I intended to remove him on 
shore. He showed me a portmanteau, a dressing-case, 
anda large bag full of wearing apparel. In the port- 
manteau I found 140/. in gold, and a letter of credit for 
Y50l., dated 6th September, 1852, and made payable to 
Frank Steward. I also found a gold watch and chain, 
and some small articles of jewellery. I then took the 

risoner on shore. His nephew was with him. erying very 
itterly, and the prisoner said to him, ‘ Don’t cry, Sam,’ 

and began to cry as well. He shortly afterwards said, 
still speaking to his nephew, ‘ I had placed such a distance 
between us that I never thought it possible they would 
have sent after me. It’s true I laid my hands upon all I 
could get hold of; but when I established myself in the 
colony I intended to remit every shilling of it home again 
to England.’ I took the prisoner to the watch-house that 
night, and in the morning before the magistrate at Wil- 
fiam’s Town, who committed him to prison.” 

He is now in England, and has been committed for 





ASCOT RACES. 

Turspay was a genial glowing day, with happy 
weather for the thousands who started from town for 
Ascot Heath 
toad from Windsor, dusty but delighted excursionists, 
The Queen did not come ; but the Duke of Genoa and a 
large muster of fashionable people were in the principal 
stands, The weather, which made the trip so pleasant 
for the holiday people, made the course “ hardgoing” 
for the nags : it was dry and hard, especially at the 
road-crossings ; and, although improved by the tan 
spread thick in some parts, it was still a trying bit of 
ground. The contest for the Queen’s Vase was the 
t event of the day. Nine horses started: Grapeshot 
ding. At the Swinley course he was still first: Dove 
and Rattle next. At the turn into the straight Dove 
took the lead, and kept it to the distance. Rataplan 
then came first, Pelion followed; and the struggle 
between the two very close; but Rataplan 


some by rail, while others dashed along the 


was 


Stakes were won by Ariosto ; the Ascot Derby Stakes 
by Ninnyhammer; the Welcome Stakes by Sitting- 
bourne (who waited until they were within 100 yards 
of home, then went up, made a good race, and won by 
a neck) ; and the Triennial Stakes, by Ilex. 

On Wednesday, the Royal Hunt Cup was won by 
the Friar from a field of thirty horses. She won by a 
length. Pelion and Corybantes, second and third. 
Catherine Hayes (conceding 7lb. to her rivals), won 
the Coronation Stakes by a head. The three-year old 
Triennial Stakes were won by Lord Exeter’s Filbert. 
Sittingbourne and Reiver at starting flew open-mouthed 
at each other, and before either could start well the 
field was far ahead. The quarrel caused some amuse- 
ment. The course was not crowded—few private 
carriages being present. 

Thursday was the great day. The Emperor’s Plate 
was run for, and the Queen and Court, with the Duke 
of Genoa, witnessed the running. The morning was 
cloudy, but the day cleared up; and the course was 
still as hard as granite. The contest for the Emperor’s 
Plate caused a first-rate race. Seven horses started. 
Indian Warrior led the way. At the old mile course 
he gave way to Stockwell; Teddington now drew for- 
ward, and at the turn into the straight pressed close 
on Stockwell and Kingston; at the distance he 
passed Kingston; at the half distance he reached 
Stockwell, and now the struggle commenced. Ted- 
dington swerved a little to the left, but won by a 
head. This contest between the Derby hero of 1851 
and the St. Leger hero of 1852 excited much interest. 
The Emperor’s Plate is valued at 500 sovereigns, and 
is the gift of the “ Emperor of all the Russias.” 

Yesterday, the closing day, there were spirited con- 
tests for the Borough Members, the Wokingham, and 
the Great Western Stakes. Of six races, three were 
won by horses belonging to Lord Exeter ; and during 
the mecting, his horses have been six times second. On 
the whole, this year’s meeting was most brilliant and 
successful throughout. 


CRIMINAL CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. 


Domestic misdemeanours form a class of offences; they 
have become so common of late that the police courts pre- 
sent a panorama of English homes and society. 

Charles Bowie, returning home drunk, is offered cold 
supper; in revenge he breaks the plates and dishes, beats 
his wife most brutally, leaving terrible wounds on her face 
and arms, and is stopped by the neighbours and a policeman. 
Before the magistrate the wife begged him to “ forgive” 
her husband; but the fellow has been imprisoned for two 
months. 

A parallel instance of female brutality is recorded in 
Monday's papers; Mary Davis, separated from her hus- 
band, finds him taking tea with two women; she breaks 
the crockery and knocks him down with a poker. 

The two following cases illustrate womanly feelings. Eli- 
zabeth Little having had a quarrel with a young man with 
whom she lives as wife, gets excited, and swallows a large 
dose of landanum. She was found insensible in her room, 
but with some difficulty was restored. 

Miss Eliza Hare was attached to “a young man in the 
Customs Department ;” and was to have been married to 
him next Sunday; she saw him walking with Jemima 
Steward; got jealous, and in her excitement leaped into 
the water of the London Docks. The poor girl was 
drowned. 

At Hartlepool, Donald McGregor strnck on the head 
with a poker, a woman living with him as his wife: she 
was ill for six weeks, and then died of the blow. Up to 
her death the poor wretch would not accuse him. 

A very different woman is Anne Mack : being suspected 
of an intrigue with the husband of Mary Ann Fitz, she 
meets the wife in the street, and attempts to cut her 
throat with a razor. 

Jane Bird, “a notoriously bad character,” applied to 
the magistrates on Wednesday for some relief; she was 
starving, and she was ashamed to go home to her own 
parish. The magistrates refused to give her anything, and 
sent her away. She went out, deliberately smashed the 
windows in the justice-room, and then was brought in and 
sent to prison. 





won cleverly by a length. Rachapelt was a good 
third. Grapeshot and Rattle the next two. 
Thelussin is the owner of the winner; and the vase he 
bears away is very beautiful in workmanship, although 
the design might be more novel and appropriate. It 
represents Thetis bringing his armour to Achilles ; and 


the handles are female Tritons disporting with Cupids. 
Thirteen 
horses started: Herbert led off; but at the top turn | 
Lady Evelyn (the ring favourite, and largely backed 
At the old mile-post, 
had 
hitherto been lying in the rear of the ruck, began to 
draw forward, and on passing the lime kilns was well 
At the turn into the straight 
Buckthorn met with a disappointment ; but recovering 
it she soon appeared again in front, and at the half | 
Buckthorn 
then went a-head in gallant style, and won by half a 
length—King Pepin and Waterfall second and third. 
This result much surprised the “knowing ones,” who 


had freely bet 190 to 2 against Buckthorn. The Trial 


The Ascot stakes were also well contested. 


to win) took up the running. 
Buckthorn (Lord Palmerston’s horse), who 
up with Lady Evelyn. 


distance Lady Evelyn was quite beaten. 


Mr. | 


Ann Garvins, a young and good looking girl of eighteen, 
| the daughter of respectable parents, was driven to vice. 
| But the poor girl did not long bear it; on Tuesday she 
| sprang froma wharf into the river. She sank, was nearl 
| drowned, but was saved. She was sorry for being saved. 
She is anxious to lead a better life, and the magistrate 
has written to her parents. 
The private affairs of Mr. Culmer, the manager for 
Saunders and Otley, publishers, have been singularly ex- 
posed. He was a most trustworthy and respectable gentle- 
man ; still young, being but thirty-four years old. He 
allowed his mother an annuity; but she still pestered him 
continually for money, threatening again and again to 
“expose him to his employers” if he did not give it. This 
tien fretted him. He was subject to violent palpi- 
tations of the heart, which in addition made him very ex- 
citable, so much so, that a young lady to whom he was en- 
gaged broke off all correspondence. These things preyed 
upon him. At an inn in Dartford he cut his throat from 
car to ear, nearly severing the head from the body. 
| At Belper, (Derbyshire) a whole family have been 

poisoned. They all partook of rice pudding, and all suffered 

severely, the mother having since died. A man named 

Sheldon had been paying his addresses to one of the daugh- 

ters ; he was forbidden the house, and was heard to vow 


revenge. He was since heard enquiring for prussic acid, 


and some hours before the family was poisoned he was seen 
in the house. 

John Yates, for no specific cause except his own mur- 
derous nature, presents a pistol at his wife's breast ; having 
first thrown her down. It does not go off, through chance. 
He expresses surprise at the fuss about a“ wife,” he was 
sorr he did not quietly “use a razor.” 

illiam Roberts, “a stamper in Somerset House,” sus- 
pecting his wife of stealing his money, caught her by the 
throat, tried to strangle her, and then flung a heavy bed- 
rail at her. He has put in jail, nob thading to 
keep the peace. 

But the worst case of the week has occurred at Maryle- 
bene. People who lodged in the same house with Henry 
Mead and his wife, heard screams from their room. They 
entered, and saw the wife stretched on the floor, the hus- 
band standing over her. Then, after using the most dis- 
gusting language, “he caught her by the hair of the head, 
as one would a cat by the skin, and flung her across the 
room.” The woman was bruised all over; her eyes were 
so swollen that she could not see. The husband went to 
bed, and left her crawling about the floor. In the morning 
a doctor was sent for, and he found her in a fearful state : 
she was of a weakly frame, had been recently ill, and was 
now wounded in the head, face, and arms: her ribs were 
also fractured. Her brother came to see her; but she did 
not even once allude to her husband’s conduct. She died 
that night, and when dying, she said to her husban 

“ Prancis, I forgive you; take care of the children, an 
do not beat Frank.” The husband has been committed 
for “ manslaughter.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THe Queen held a Court on Saturday, and received 
addresses of congratulation on the birth of a Prince 
from the Corporation and the Lieutenancy of London. 
On the same occasion, Dr. Jackson, the New Bishop 
of Lincoln, had an audience of the Queen in the Royal 
Closet, and did homage on his appointment. On 
Tuesday the Queen left town for Windsor Castle. On 
Thursday the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the Duke of Genoa, and a distinguished party, 
drove over to Ascot Heath, and witnessed the race for 
the Empcror’s Plate. On Wednesday and Thursday 
Her Majesty gave grand banquets in the Waterloo 
Gallery. The company included the Duke of Genoa, 
several ministers and military men. On Friday, the 
Queen and Prince Albert returned to town. Yesterday 
her Majesty dined at Stafford House, with the Duchess 
of Sutherland ; a brilliant company of the aristocracy 
assembled to meet her. The Duke of Genoa and 
several foreign ambassadors were also present. 








The Duke of Genoa has been visiting many places of 
national interest, and has been entertained in high official 
quarters. On Saturday morning, he inspected the arsenal 
at Woolwich, and witnessed rifle and rocket practice. In 
the evening, he dined with Lord Palmerston at a “ magni- 
ficent banquet,” went from thence to the Italian Opera, 
and afterwards to the Countess of Jersey's reception. On 
Sunday he “eat a whitebait dinner” at Blackwall. On 
Monday he breakfasted at the “Star and Garter,” Rich- 
mond, a to Hampton Court, and in the evening dined 
with Lord Granyille at another “ magnificent banquet.” 
On Tuesday he went to Ascot races, in the evening dined 
with Lord Clarendon, and stayed there “till midnight.” 
On Wednesday morning he went to “the City,” visited 
the Lord Mayor, “as a mark of respect,” inspected the 
Bank of England, and in the evening left town for 
Windsor, on a visit to the Queen. 

Prince Albert presided for the first time at the annual 
dinner of the Trinity House, on Saturday. Nearly all our 
distinguished statesmen were present. The Prince was 
very happy in his brief introductions to the toast, and 
spoke gracefully in returning thanks. Lord John Russell 
raised some laughter by boasting that, in the House of 
Commons, the members of Lord Aberdeen’s Administra- 
tion “ flattered themselves that in point of long speeches 
they were equal to the Administration of his ‘ noble friend, 
Lord Derby.’” The rest of the speeches were not re- 
markable, being marked by the usual flow of compli- 
mentary expressions. 

Joseph Cottle, the early friend of Coleridge, Words. 
worth, and Southey, died at Bristol on Tuesday, in his 
84th year. His own literary labours won him repute ; 
and he was much loved. 

There is a “ Ragged Kirk” in Aberdeen—a place of 
worship for the very poor. Her Majesty had given two 
donations to it, and this week has given a third donation 
of 501. 

Lord Shaftesbury and the Anti-slavery party in this 
country, are collecting money to aid fugitive slaves in their 
escape into Canada. 

Nelson’s Horatia has received an instalment of national 
gratitude. The Lord Chancellor has appointed one of her 
sons to a situation in the Registrar's office. 

There are now 160 Institutes (Mechanies, Literary, and 
Scientific) in connexion with the Society of Arts. They 
sent their representatives to a second Conference on 
Thursday. The chief men of science connected with the 
Society met there; and some of the many Mayors now in 
town joined the meeting. Conversation of a practical 
and useful kind occurred. In the evening there was a 
dinner: Lord Granville presiding. Suitable and spirited 
speeches were made. Yesterday, Prince Albert distributed 
the prizes at the Society of Arts. In the morning, the 
mayoral delegates in town visited the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. ; 

We may remind our readers that the first of Mr. 
Hannay’s lectures on Satire and Satirists is to be de- 
livered on Wednesday evening next, at the Literary Insti- 
tution, Edwards-street, Portman-square. 
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On Wednesday evening last, at the Marylebone Literary 
Institution, a very influential meeting was held to consider 
the benefits to be derived by the working classes from Life 
Assurance, more especially as carried out by the Birkbeck 
Life Assurance Company. Several resolutions in favour 
of the objects of the Company were to by Messrs. 
Stevens, Neil, Hibbard, Howell, Hurst, Austen, and other 
well-known advocates of the interests of the working classes. 
Mr. W. H. Brows, M.R.C.S., in the chair. 

Signor Filopanti, late Member of the Roman Con- 
stituent Assembly, and Professor of Hydraulics in the 
University of Bologna, is to deliver three Lectures in 
Willis’s Rooms on “ The Secret Traditions of Rome, in 
vindication of the authenticity of its early History, against 
Niebuhr.” The first Lecture is on Monday, the 13th inst., 
at two o'clock. In his prospectus, Signor Filopanti says, 
“ I happen to be in possession of hitherto secret traditions 

urporting to have been handed down to now living men 
rom the remotest antiquity. According to these tradi- 
tions, the destinies of the Eternal City were, from the 
earliest ages, powerfully influenced by a secret society, 
founded by a man of genius, who was father to Romulus 
by his lawful, though secret marriage with Rhee Sylvia.” 
The proposal of an attack on Niebuhr on such grounds 
holds forth an intimation of matter that will be at least 
curious. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany the Government plan was considered. Some corres- 
pondence between the Government and the Company was 
read, by which it seemed that the Directors entertain 
doubts as to the propriety of reducing their numbers, and 
have objections to other portions of the Government plan. 
Mr. Hume suggested that the consideration of the matter 
should be adjourned, and in doing so passed some general 
comments on the affairs of India. He attributed the evils 
of that country to the ignorance and interference of the 
Board of Control, and to the many wars they had set on 
foot, and eulogised the Directors as having generally done 
their duty towards India. 

Mr. Horsman is a candidate for the seat at Stroud, 
vacant through the death of Earl Ducie, and the promotion 
of Lord Moreton to the peerage. He has addressed the 
electors in person. He favors the ballot, thinks education 
and enfranchisement should go together, and altogether 
approves of Liberal principles and steady progress in re- 
form. Mr. Merryweather Turner is spoken of as an 
opponent. 

The withdrawal of “strangers” from the House during 
the divisions has been reported on by a Select Committee. 
They recommend that, unless otherwise ordered, the 
strangers shall be allowed to remain during divisions, 
with the exception of those beluw the bar and in the front 
gallery. 

Mr. Chambers’s bill for the inspection of nunneries has 
provoked an active opposition in Ireland. Several Roman 
Catholic priests have joined the agitation, and the move- 
ment seems very general. 





At the Henley Royal Regatta, the University boat race 
has been won by the Oxonians. 

The arrangements of the Chobham encampment are 
making speedy and steady progress. All the men are to 
be on the ground by Tuesday next. The Queen intends to 
witness several of the movements, and the old Royal Pa- 
villion, stored in Woolwich, is to be erected for her ac 
commodation. Lord Hardinge visited the camp on Mon- 
day, and approved of the progress made. The well-sinking 
has been successful. No spirituous liquors are to be sol 
in the camp, and the best feeling is said to exist between 
the soldiers and the people of the locality. 

The recruiting for the navy proceeds with activity, but 
there is rather a lack of able seamen among the new 
recruits. 

The largest war-steamer in the navy, the new and mag- 
nificent Duke of Wellington, has had a second trial at 
Portsmouth. Nearly 15,000 persons assembled to witness 
it. The trial was satisfactory; against tide her speed was 
one mile in seven minutes, nine seconds. When complete 
her crew will consist of eleven hundred men. 


The Bank of Ireland has followed the Bank of England 
n raising its rate of interest to three-and-a-half per cent. 
The Dublin Exhibition is steadily improving. The 
arrangement of the articles is now nearly completed, and 
the general appearance of the interior of the building is 
very pleasing. Fine weather has favoured the Dublin 
sight-seers. This week, the price of admission has been 
one shilling. On Monday, the expected increase in the 
attendance did not take place, but on Tuesday, 8000 persons 
entered. The expectation of the Queen’s coming awakens 
great interest throughout the country; several mansions 
are named as likely to be honoured by a Royal stay. The 
report of the Royal visit is confirmed by a paragraph in 
the naval news of the Times of Thursday. The Black 
Eagle has been ordered to remain at Portsmouth in 
readiness to accompany the Royal yacht to Dublin. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte is announced as another Royal 
visitor already on his way to Dublin. 








In the Greenwich workhouse there died a pauper over 
100 years old. 

The lately published returns of the Board of Trade in- 
dicate progress in the industry and the condition of the 
people. The exports for April of this year were 2,309,9951. 
more than the exports of April, 1852. The increase in 
the quarter is more remarkable. The first quarter of 1853 
has excelled that of 1852 by 6,125,9701. worth of exports. 
The articles in which this increase has taken place comprise 
a very general list; the only important exceptions being 
cast-iron, unwrought tin, and woollen yarn. The imports 
show a large increase of the comforts of the people. There 
has been an increased consumption of corn, flour, wine, 

obaeceo, spirits, and provisions of all kinds; together with 
an increase in the use of flax, hides, boots, shoes, gloves, 
leather, and woollen manufactures. The articles of home 
manufacture consumed at home have also increased, 
especially malt, paper, and spirits. The shippingengaged 


in the foreign and home trade has also increased by 
574,437 tons. 

The interest of English commerce in the apprehended 
Eastern war are extensive. The countries of the Danube 
supply us largely with corn, and at this moment 600 grain- 
laden vessels with about 1,000,000 quarters (worth 
1,600,0007.) from eastern ports are on their way to 

n . 
The messages by the submarine telegraph are on the 
increase, the interest in the Eastern question tending 
thereto. Last week, 821 messages were sent (176 coming 
in one day.) The gross receipts were, 397/.13s. 9d. At a 
meeting of the directors, the chairman anticipated the 
time when India would be within a few minutes’ communi- 
cation of London. 


It has been decided, this week, that a legacy to the 
“ children” of any person includes the illegitimate children, 
— the father is dead, and can therefore raise no 





itimate children to compete with them. 

e poor pay of milliners’ work girls was explained in 
the Bankruptcy Court last Saturday. The = on an 
order for 601. worth of millinery goods are only 61., accord- 
ing to east-end prices. 

The power of county court judges to imprison debtors 
for successive periods of forty days, in default of payment, 
has been confirmed by the y eas Bench. 

A bankrupt distiller at Newcastle has absconded, taking 
with him much ready money. He is suspected of having 
placed a box of valuables in Clapham Convent. The Lady 
Superior is to be examined. 

ersons constantly steal flowers from the graves in the 
Brompton Cemetery. One of the thieves has been detected 
and fined forty shillings. 

Several captains of Thames ships have been fined for 
carrying an illegal number of passengers. 

Perjury is on the increase in this country. The con- 
victions in ’49 were 18; in 1851 the number was 29. The 
contradictory statements before the Dockyard Committee 
are not included in this account. 

Three idle fellows broke a lamp on Tuesday, that they 
might get supported in gaol. They obtained their 


object. 
Tn Ross (Herefordshire) a constable who dispersed a 
riotous drinking party was murdered by them. They are 


in _ 

he murder of *the old housekeeper at Bacton Rectory 
bas been investigated. A brooch, a knife, and other small 
things belonging to the Rectory, have been found with a 
family named Flack, and they have been traced as coming 
from John Flack. Ie has been committed for trial. 

A cabman on the South Eastern Railway cab-stand 
refused to take a fare. He said, without explaining him- 
self, that the Company would fine him five shillings for 
taking the fare; but the magistrate fined him forty 
shillings for his refusal. 

A gentleman, passing through Shoreditch was startled 
by a cry, “ Look at that woman, she is carrying a dead 
child,” and some boys, with horror in their looks, pointed 
out the woman. The gentleman turned his head to 
see her, and, as he turned, “his watch was gone.” The 
boys darted across the road; they were chased; and 
one, an artful looking urchin, was captured, the gentleman 
having seen him pass the watch to his associates. The boy 
loudly protested his innocence, and declared that he was 
not “the man.” He has been remanded. 

Some remarkable thefts have been lately traced. Four 
fellows went to the Swan Inn, Totienham, and having ob- 
tained admission to the bar parlour, they took or bere 
ments, and then on being left alone in the room, broke 
open the cupboards, and stole the cash-box containing 170 
sovereigns. At a tavernin Dalston, 100/. was thus taken ; 
and at a fancy biscuit-baker’s in Islington, 70/7. was stolen 
in the same way, and, it is suspected, by the same party. 
Two men, who have been arrested under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, are in custody, and are all but identified as the 
principal persons of the party. 

James Hindley offered a shopkeeper,in payment fora four- 
penny article, a sixpence, gilt over, and looking like a half- 
sovereign. The shopkeeper detected the fraud, and charged 
Hindley before the magistrate. But Hindley argued that 
he had said nothing ; had expected only twopence change ; 
and could not be prosecuted, as he had not pretended the 
coin was a half-sovereign. The solicitor for the Mint 
agreed with his legal defence, but as the prisoner is “known 
to the police,” he was detained. 

The Stewarts, an English vessel, has been wrecked near 
Cadiz. There was a fearful storm: the vessel was hurled 
on a reef of rocks, and soon dashed to pieces. Seven of 
the crew perished. 

Last week severe storms prevailed on the southern coast 
of England and in the Mediterranean. Some harm was 
done to shipping, and some injury to commerce, by the 
delay of ships with perishable cargoes. 

Last week a painful accident occurred on board a steamer 
in Dublin harbour. The boiler burst, and the boiling 
water showered on the poor deck passengers, scalding 
several to death. Eleven persons have already died, and 
many are suffering severely. On the inquest on two of the 
bodies they have attributed the bursting to “ the gross ne- 
glect of James Haig, Government Engineer Surveyor, in 
not making a proper inspection of the boiler of the said 
steamer in April last.” Mr. Haig has been committed to 
prison on a charge of manslaughter. 

A great fire took place near the Wenlock-basin, City- 
road, on Sunday. The gutta percha factory was almost 
entirely burned down: a firewood factory was seriously 
injured, and several warehouses and factories in the neigh- 
bourhood severely suffered. The damage done is estimated 
at 100,000. 

One hundred and twenty pounds was found on the body 
of a pauper who died lately in St. Pancras’ workhouse. 
Newspapers form by far the largest portion of the mail 
to Australia. Ina late mail there were 3680 newspapers 
to 780 letters; and in the Orestes mail bags there were 


The singular phenomenon of the “instantaneous” 
soming of flowers has been exhibited at Brom bos. 
roses and geraniums placed in mould had some li uid com. 
position poured on them, and blossomed in ten or fiftes 
minutes. This is an old conjuring trick common in the 
East, and not unknown in this country. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tue present Return exhibits a lower amoun’ mortalit 
in the metropolis than has been observed aoe reviow ; 
week since January. The deaths registered last week w 
1023, which is about one hundred less than in tke oa 
immediately preceding. In the ten corresponding weeks 
of the years 1843-52 the average number was 892, which, 
with a correction for increase of population, becomes 981. 
Hence it appears that the 1023 deaths now returned 
ceed the calculated amount by 42. = 

The recent decrease is generally apparent t 
the Table of Fatal Diseases, but is most conden 
those affecting the respiratory organs. This class has sq 
clined in the number of fatal cases to 129, of which 63 are 
referred to bronchitis, and 42 to pneumonia. Phthisi 
which numbers 152, maintains its preponderance in the 
list. Typhus has declined in the last two weeks from 53 
to 41; diarrhoea from 32 to 21; measles increased from 
19 to 28; with these exceptions zymotic diseases discover 
no important fluctuation. 

Last week the births of 758 boys and 686 girls, in all 
1444 children, were registered in London. The ave 
number in eight corresponding weeks of 1845-52 was 38h 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29-880 in. The mean 
temperature was 51°8 degs., which is 48 degs. less than 
the average of the same week in 38 years. The mean dail 
temperature was below the average on every day of the 
week. The wind was in the north. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 21st of April, at Bombay, Lady Yardley; a daughter. 

On the 2nd of June, at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
George Hall, Esq., governor of the Reformatory Prison: son 

On the 2nd, at No. 8, the Grove, Kentish-town, the wife of 
Coventry Patmore, Esq.: a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Eccleston-square, the wife of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Cotton : a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Marsden Villa, St. John’s Wood, the wife of 
Birket Foster, Esq.: a son. 

On the 8th, at 47, Upper Brook-street, the Lady Sarah 
Lindsay : a son. 

On the 8th, at 31, Grosvenor-place, the wife of E, Homes 
Baldock, Esq., M.P.: a son. 

On the 9th, the Hon, Mrs. Frederick Byron: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th of February, at Melbourne, Australia, Wiliam 
Ravenscroft, second son of Sir George Stephen, to Mary Anne 
Sarah, daughter of Richard Walkden, Esq., formerly of Pinner, 
and granddaughter of the late Frank Chatfield, Esq. 

On the 26th of May, at the Chapel, Lochgilphead, Argyleshire, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Ewing, of Argyle and the Isles, the 
Rev. William Radeclyffe Hallett, eldest son of William Hallett, 
Esq., of Candys and Eling Grove, Hants, and grandson of 
Robert Radclyffe, Esq., of Foxdenton-hall, Lancashire, to 
Annie Elizabeth, daughter of William Forlong, Esq., of Erins, 
Argyleshire, and granddaughter of the late General Gordon 
Cumming Skene, of Pitlurg and Dyce, Aberdeenshire. 

On the Ist of June, at Mortlake, William Reade, Esq., of 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, third son of the late Redmond 
Reade, Esq., of Kilkenny, to Julia Macdonell, second daughter 
of William Brown Kitchiner, Esq., of Wilton-place, Belgrave- 
square. 

“i the 2nd, at Timoleague Church, county of Cork, by the 
Very Rev. Horace Newman, Dean of Cork, Horace Newman 
Travers, Esq., Commissariat Staff, son of the late Major- 
General Sir Robert Travers, to Rosamond St. Leger Shirley, 
relict of the late Jonas Hamilton Travers, Esq., of Timol e- 
house, Lieutenant Third Light Dragoons, and daughter of the 
late Major-General Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B. 
On the 2nd, at Stone Church, by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Rochester, His Honour Charles Henry Strutt, Pro- 
Sheriff of the county of Berbice, Colonial Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, and one of the Justices in Her Majesty's Commission of 
the Peace, to Eleanor Martha, eldest daughter of John Walter, 
Esq., Woodland-house, Kent. 
On the 6th, at St. George's, Hanover-square, Frederick 
Thomas Cruse, to Catherine Harriet Frances, third daughter of 
the late Lieutenant - General Sir William Henry Pringle, 
G.C.B. 
On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major 
MacDonnell, Twenty-ninth Regiment, son of the Rev. Dr. 
MacDonnell, Provost, Trinity College, Dublin, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of John Cotter, Esq., of Ashton, county of Cork. 
At St. James’s Church, Paddington, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Emly, Towley Fillgate, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
Westbourne -terrace, to Martha Ellen, eldest daughter of 
George Macartney, Esq., M.P., of Lissanoure Castle, county 
of Antrim. 
At Whitehall Chapel, by the Hon. and Rev. _ Orlando 
Forester, the Lord Colville, of Culross, to Cecile Katharine 
Mary, daughter of Lord Carington. 

DEATHS. 
On the 2nd of May, at Dominica, of yellow fever, Mrs. 
Blackall, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor of that island. 
On the 2nd of June, at Tortworth-court, Gloucestershire, 
Henry George Francis, Earl Ducie. 
On'the 2nd, in Great Cumberland-place, General Lord Dacre, 
aged seventy-six. . 
On the 2nd, very suddenly, at Oxford, at the house of his son- 
in-law, Mr. Reinagle, Thomas Orger, Esq., LL.D, in his 
seventy-seventh year. J 
On the 2nd, at Leghorn, Florence Lockhart, third dau hter of 
Sir William Miller, Bart., of Glenlee, aged two years and seven 
months. 
On the 4th, at Sompting Rectory-house, Sussex, the Hon. 
Francis Lake, youngest surviving daughter of Gerard, first 
Viscount Lake, Baron of Delhi and Laswarree. 
On the 5th, at his son’s house, 104, Glocester-terrace, Hyde- 
ark, Sir John Hope, of Craighall, Bart., M.P. for the county 
Edinburgh, in his seventy-third year. 
On the 7th, in London, of bronchitis, aged twenty-four, 
Edward Oldnull Russell, Esq., eldest son of the late Sir William 
Oldnall Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. ? 
On the Sth, at Christ's Hospital, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, the Rev. John Collingwood, one of the classical masters 
Christ's Hospital. 
On the athe at 23, Chester-square, the Hon. Mrs. Gore, aged 
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eighty-one. 
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THE GREAT LUNATIC AT LARGE. 
Ustzss the Emperor Nicholas can be brought | 
to his senses, Europe is about to witness a war | 
begun so unjustly, that it would almost make 
one believe the man to be a blind instrument in | 
the hands of Providence for terminating a peace 


which has lasted too long. We believe, indeed, 





jected to caprices so wild that his very actions 
suggest the disease. 

The question is asked, why his nobles do not 
interfere—why the court institution of Russia is 
not called into play? If the Emperor is in the 
condition nan wm § clearly the time has arrived 
for issuing a commission de lunatico inquirendo, 
and in royal cases the Russians have ready ap- 
pointed commissioners for that purpose, who 
execute their verdict in a peculiar manner, as in 
Paul's case. A traveller describing the present 
Emperor walking on some State occasion, said, 
that he marched with his father’s murderers in 
front of him, his brother’s murderers behind 
him, and his own on each side of him: and the 
question is mooted in English society, why those 
officers do not perform their appointed duty, 
now that it has become necessary for the safety 
of Europe? Seriously, we have heard this ques- 
tion asked by mild men and humane, and there 
is some reason in desiring that the only respon- 
sibility to which autocrats are liable should be 


| enforced, when those men become as mischievous 


that the peace has been too long protracted, and | 


that the consequences are, first, that insolent 


impunity which the barbarous races and bar- 
barous tyrants now exercise over civilized coun- 
tries; and, secondly, the culpable acquiescence 
of the superior countries and governments in 
wrong. Be that as it may, the manner in which 
this Door begins to shed the blood of his 
race is stamped with iniquity from the com- 
mencement—with the triple iniquity of cowardly 
insolence from the strong to the weak. of reli- 
gious hypocrisy, and of treachery to the system 
which has helped to make him as strong as he is. 
By the treaties of 1815, and the smaller treaties 
that have been the offspring of that great mis- 


to their kind as wild beasts. 
But there is a reason, perhaps, why the Rus- 
sian nobles do not interpose, and the reason is 


| one which it well behoves us in these peaceful 


| convince the 
| Austrian Marshal, or a Russian noble, of the | 


deed, Nicholas has been able to strengthen his | 


realms in peace, and to filch aggrandizement of 
territory from states not his own; and now, 
when it suits him, he has broken away from that 
system, and prepared to deal upon his accom- 
the just retribution of a selfish treachery. 
¢ affects, forsooth, to be one of the apostles 
of the three great branches of the Christian 
church, the Greek; his transparent pur 

being to unite the Pansclavonian races, = 


rich 


»08e | 


are distinguished by their half-European cha- | 


racter and the adhesion of many to that last of 
the three forms of Christianity. “It is the work- 
ing of royal and territorial avarice under the 
mask of religion. With respect to Turkey, his 
epee a! insolent. He has asked for free- 


dom on behalf of the Greeks, for security that | 


Turkey would deal with them kindly, and for a 
gan observance of such promise, and Turkey 
has granted all—practically granted his demand 
in detail, and has given such promises before the 
Tepresentatives of Kurope as guaranteed her good 


faith. But he is not satisfied: he must have | 


some a submission—some bond to himself 
tely from the other Powers of Europe. 

here have been many conjectures as to the 
notives which drive him on his bad and foolish 
course. It is reported in London, Berlin, and 
other Continental capitals, on authority traced 
to his own representatives, that he fe 
sonally offended by the de 
and that being touched in “ 


feels per- 
meanour of Turkey, 
his honour,” he can- 


hot retract. We have reason to believe that he | 


actually uttered such sentiments; but on 
What ground it is difficult to imagine. J/e has 


most offensive: Prince Menzschikoff, his 


ambassador to Turkey, was af 
the documents on his side have 


fectedly insolent ; | 
all been insolent | 


i : 
ttoue; and yet he has been met with calmness 


aud studious 
in), offended, it must arise from some inor- 
Dal expectations of servile humiliation in the 
tan, which would warrant the second sup- 
—. 4 the man is mad. 
8 plausibility in this idea, though it 
aan us to be suggested by obvious facts 
: an stated by persons who have observed 
lahe to ino No doubt his manners have been 
that the 7" sive changes; but we do not learn 
doubt then more so than they have been. No 
meay royal meee is in his family, as it is in so 
wha _ stocks: a fact which proves the un- 
the brain Ti of the crown for the health of 
aad his «. ereether were mad, both his eldest 
the Le brother ; his father was mad ; 

" yee unreason of his ¢ mduct looks like 
ace evilence of his own disaster. Thus, 


Whether 
Vj he demands the attention of Dr. Forbes | 
alow or not, at all events Europe is sub- | 


courtesy in the replies. Ifthe Czar 


parts of Western Europe to keep in view. Truly 
we have enjoyed our own way so long, that we 
are apt to think that all the world is growing 
like us; that the reasons which prevail with us 
would prevail with them; and that it would re- 
quire but a number or two of Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, with its sound information, or 
some work equally accurate and practical, to 

Don Cossacks, the Croats, and an 


superiority of peace and free institutions over | 


autocracy and war. At all events, they have 
not got to that length yet, in those Eastern 
parts; indeed, they have not, we may say, 
made any progress, but rather in an opposite 
direction. The old Moscovite nobles have an idea 
that they are destined to devour Turkey; that 
the decree has gone forth ever since the 
Russian Emperor travelled down the stream of 
the Turkish dominions, and recognised his 
superior power. Peter the Great left a will, 
directing his descendants to set all the European 
Powers by the ears, to patronise Austria for a 
time, to get a hold over the civil government of 
the Greek Christians in Turkey, and then to 
seize Turkey ; Alexander cherished such an idea, 
and negotiated it with Napoleon ; the project of 
a partition was revived by Russia in the time of 
Charles the Tenth; and now we have Nicholas 
trying to work the scheme, to which the nobles 
are not averse. So far from preventing Nicholas, 
it is said that they urged him, and Menzschikoff 
represented not only his imperial master, but the 
Moscow party, the Tories of Russia. So much, 
indeed, that the great autocrat dares not, if he 
would, disavow his representative bully. There 
may be some truth in this, but we incline to 
doubt whether any of the Romanoff family would 
yield his will even to the Russian nobles ; they 
have not done so before in questions of serfs ; 
and we rather infer the fact to be, from the 


| reported feelings of the nobles, that in this matter 


they and their Emperor are thoroughly of accord. 
If so, Nicholas is not only individually mad, but 
collectively ; representing the mania of a semi- 
barbarous race to bring civilized Europe into sub- 
jection to itself. The Great Lunatic is roam- 
ing abroad, not only “on his own hook,” but 
on behalf of all the carnivorous chicks in his 
great nest; and they are mouthed, and 
hoping that for the next mouthful he may bring 
them an Empire. 

Now what can have suggested, whether to the 
Emperor orto his nobles, the extravagant ideathat 
they can over-ride the united councils of Europe, 
and dictate boundaries to the world? The sug- 
gestive cause appears to us to be very plain and 
simple. Not long since Russia was a wild and 
barbarous country ; its Emperor was an appren- 


tice, not only in the art of a ut in 
the art of State-building ; and he served his time 


so well, that, within a generation or two, he has 
built the vastest empire of Europe. For that work 
he is acknowledged by all mankind as “ Peter the 
Great ;” andif his empire was large and powerful 
in his own time, under his descendants it has be- 
come larger and more powerful. Some centuries 
back the Turk was the scourge of Europe; he 
now trembles if Russia stamp her foot. A new 
power has grown up in his own dominions, almost 





inviting the suzerainty of Russia. Not long since 
there was a kingdom of Poland on the borders of 
Russia, peopled by as brave a race as any that 
has lived, though it was not one that had learned 
the modern art of statecraft ; Russia has absorbed 
it, giving a small part to satisfy Austria, and a 
small part to satisfy Prussia. That state of 
Prussia has grown up in modern times to inherit 
the dominant power of Frederick the Great, but 
is a greater also than it was in the time of the 
man so called, and therefore something more ve- 
spectable amongst states. Prussia is one of the 
first Powers of Europe ; one of the five who dic- 
tated to other states; and it is one of the least 
impaired in its military constitution. Yet it has 
lately trembled before revolution ; its king has 
temporized with revolt; he has tried, and tried 
vainly, to exercise independence of Austria or 
Russia; and at last he has sought to be reconciled 
to the absolutist power. Denmark is an inde- 
pendent state, not far off; and it has recently 
modified its succession to please Russia. There 
is another great power conterminous with Russia, 
and only one—Austria ; which in '48-9 had to beg 
the aid of Russia to return to it its kingdom of 
Hungary, and now holds a constituent part of 
its dominions by the grace of Nicholas. jr not 
these facts enough to teach a barbarous people 
like the Russians, that their power exceeds that 
of each one and all put together in Europe. As 
to the powers beyond, crowned France has been 
begging for recognition from the Northern Em- 
peror ; and England is so sunk in trade that her 





eople dread war as other peoples dread a pesti- 
ence ; and it is an old maxim in history that the 
people that fears war is easily conquered. 
Are not these facts and convictions such as 


| must surround the Russian mind, and completely 
fill it? ‘Is there, then, anything present to the 
Russian perception which could hinder its will 
and pleasure? It is truc that a Nesselrode, or 
a Pozzo di Borgo, might better appreciate the 
| forces of other countries; but even a first class 
| statesman is but one ; and neither Russian Em- 
| perors nor Russian nobles are likely to accept 
| the dictate of pure intellectual refinement. They 
| have from time to time measured their strength in 

council, in intrigue, and on the field; and in the 
| long run of a steady, but rapid course, they have 
| succeeded on every point of their frontier. The 
| most discreet of European powers, Prussia, sub- 
| mits to the judgment of Russia. The most 
| powerful, Austria, holds territory by the grace 
of Russia, and wherever Russia presses forward, 
her boundary advances. How then can she 
dread uncertain France, or unwarlike England P 
There really is nothing to hold back the Russian ; 
and while we in England balance the policy of 
peace and war by the ledger, we shall commit a 
grievous mistake if we believe that Russian sol- 
diers will abide by the same test. For indeed 
the test is inverted for them who are merchants 
of spoliation. 

If there is madness, there is more method in 
it than we thought at first. If there is d lunatic 
at large on those Eastern borders of Europe, he 
is more dangerous than the poor wretches against 
whom we have lately passed statutes, and he 
ought to be looked after. But he is a strong 
lunatic, both in limb and will, and he needs a 
goodly power to bind him over to the peace. 
Yet if we let him go at large, assuredly he will 
break something, and perhaps destroy life, even 
the life of States as well as of multitudes. It 
will be necessary to see that a Commission de 
lunatico be issued, but it must be a strong and 
summary one, armed with complete powers, and 
with the resolution to accomplish its work of 
reducing the madman to reason. If we postpone 
that precaution we shall have to pay for it. 


INDIA AND HER NEW GOVERNMENT, 
Inp1 will have cause to regret that she is not 
represented in London, because she can neither 
compel a proper deference in the Government, 
nor answer the prevarications of the East India 
Company, nor even organize her amateur cham- 
pions into a systematic vindication of her claims. 

‘he measure compounded by Ministers for re- 
constru .ing the government of India is an eva- 
sion, a compromise between the old system and 
some of the suggestions made by the reformers, 
Indian or English. It is likely enough to retain 
some of the advantages belonging to compromises, 
amongst them that of being carried. But it has 
also all the weakness of a compromise, especially 
an inherent inconsistency ; and we may add, tho 








fecbleness of its own reforms, and a certainty o1 
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creating dissatisfaction to everybody. The 
Directors are disgusted because their privileges 
are invaded. India will be dissatisfied because 
her most erying grievances are not yet touched. 
Existing interests—families who regard India as 
a provision for all their younger sons, will be 
outraged at the proposal to throw the appoint- 
ments open to public competition: but the public 
will observe that a large proportion of these ap- 
pointments, all of the purely military kind, are 
preserved to the Directors. 

The measure may be described in its general 
characteristics with comparative brevity. The 
»sresent machinery is retained throughout— 

oard of Control, Board of Directors, Governor- 
General, Presidencies, each with its Governor, 
Executive Council, British courts of law, Com 
pany’s courts, Native courts, tenure of land 
zemindary, ryotwary, village system—all left as 
it is in the principal classilications. But there 
are striking modifications. The Directors, now 
thirty in number, of whom six are always out of 
office for a year in rotation, will be reduced to 
twelve, elected by the present constituency, the 
holders of stock ; and six Directors will be nomi- 
nated by Government from persons who have 
served in India for ten years. In India, a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor appointed to Bengal will release 
the Governor-General from his local duties, and 
so far enable him to act with greater efficiency for 
the whole. A new province for the Indus will 
probably lead to the creation of a new province 
in the North. But a more important change in 
the general government of India itself, is the for- 
mation of a legislative council, formed of twelve 
members, selected from the principal public ser- 
yants, and with two or three of the chief judges. 
This council is to be charged with the passing of 
laws for India. The administration of the law is 
to be reformed by an amalgamation of the Sud- 
der courts with the supreme courts in the three 
Presidencies, blending the corrupt Company's 
courts with the incorrupt British courts, and 
thus probably elevating the former. And the 
salaries of the lower native judges are to be 
raised. ‘The admission of scholarships in Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, and the commissions of 
the assistant-surgeons, are to be thrown open to 
y»ublic competition by examination, so far open- 
ing the preserve of patronage to the public at 
large. The students for strictly military com- 
missions are, however, preserved. From a close 
inspection of the present plan we see that it in- 
cludes the means of effecting considerable im- 
provements by these changes of machinery ; but 
the improvements will necessarily be slow, and 
for that reason the measure will seriously disap- 
point those in India and in this country, who see 
the possibility of commencing improvements that 
might at once realize practical results. 

One excuse or accusation, for it takes both 
forms, in reference to the dealing with this sub- 
ject, is the “ignorance” which exists in this 
country. Now, there is a great amount of igno- 
rance, but there is a proportionate amount of in- 
formation, only it happens that the information is 
as one-sided as the interests are. The Company is 
well informed—on its own proceedings in India. 
The retailers of grievances are perfectly up in 
that subject, but are precluded, partly by the 
secresy of the Company, from understanding 
very well the official proceedings. Government 
knows all about war and the movements of ord- 
nance ; but it takes its reports of political, com- 
mercial, and social affairs, from the Company and 
its officers. The consolidated interests of the 
stock-holders and of the long canvassing candi- 
dates, amply represented at the Board of Direc- 
tors, shut out the most distinguished servants in 
India, who retire home ; and who, after trying to 
make their way into the Government of India, 
hold back in disgust at the humiliating process 
through which they must pass to their scats. 
And thus they, who are the best informed, are 
»revented from using their influences for the pub- 
fio benefit. The provision which adds six Govern- 
ment nominees to the Directorate will tend to 
correct this defect; but it has not corrected the 
srogress of the deliberations thus far, nor taught 

Linisters to construct such a measure as India 
really demands. The subject is vast, and each 
section of those parties who have moved in it has 
dealt with his own favourite portion ; hence, when 
all meet in council to prepare notes, their data do 
not tally, and there is the general and reciprocal 
charge of “ ignorance.” 
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of this Government 





measure, for the Company to advance as a com- 
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petitor, and to excel it as a reformer. 


the information at the command of the Company | 


—with its preoccupation of the chief post—with 
its admirable staff of servants—with its know- 
ledge of Indian customs and capacities—it might, 
if it had been ruled by master minds, have 
brought forward a scheme less entangled, simpler, 
much larger, and far more important in its re- 
sults, than the Government scheme. Unfor- 


tunately it has happened that the constituents | 


of the Directors, a very multifarious though 
limited bedy, holding a certain amount of public 
stock, have been more governed by quid pro quo 
considerations of the lowest kind than by any 
knowledge or interest in Indian affairs. 
qualification for becoming a Director was to be a 
person capable of collecting the favour of that 
peculiarly ill-constructed body, and in most cases 
it was necessary, not only to procure that favour, 
but to retain it for a period of seven years, 
during which the poe cam underwent the de- 
basing effect of canvassing. Even strong minds 
could hardly resist a process so demoralizing, 
but some of the minds subjected to it were from 
the first congenial, The consequence has been 
that the Directors are not competent to be re- 
formers; they can only appear in this debate 


with complaints that their own peveilagee are | 
ave achieved | 


abridged, with assertions that they 
much for India, and with statements of such 
kind that if their spokesman, Sir James Weir 
Hogg, were accused of direct falsity, we, at 
least, should feel ourselves unable to defend him. 
His speech is full of statements of transparent 
prevarication. For instance, with a show of 
candour, he confesses that the Directors have not 
done all they might for education in India. ‘To 
err is human, to forgive divine ;” but something 
has been done—there are so many schools of a 
mixed kind, and so many for the vernacular ; 
now amongst these we notice one mixed school 
in Madras, but we should like to know some- 
thing of the history of that school,—whether 
it was established by the Directors, or in 
their teeth? Sir James spoke of the Court of 
Directors as composed of persons acquainted with 
India; and if retired Indian servants were not 
elected to it, he said, they might have been so: 
as if everybody did not know the humiliating 
process which precludes persons of real dignity 
from perseveringin the attempt to make their 
way to the Board! The Affghan war, said Sir 
James, was not an Indian war, but was waged 
for European objects; it cost 15,000,000/. ; 
‘restore that money, and then Mr. Bright would 


not call upon the Court of Directors in vain for | 


public works and internal improvements ;” as if 
the warlike zeal of the Board of Control was the 
sole cause of the slight regard which the Diree- 
tors have shown to the material improvement of 
India! Sir James ventured to assert, that no 
ryot can be removed from his holding so long as 
he shall pay a fixed rent ; now it is not true that 
the rent is ‘‘ fixed,” for everybody knows that 


while the nominal rent is fixed, it is the business | ™¢ P ts 
| it is acknowledged on all sides that there are few 


of the collector to make “ allowances ;” and thus, 


under the name of a fixed rent, the miserable | 
comfort. 


tenant is rack-rented by a yearly valuation. These 
are but specimens of the gross prevarications 
with which Sir James Hogg’s speech was inter- 
spersed; instead of appearing as a true states- 
man, the representative of the Directors appeared 
as their prevaricating apologist. 

The Court of the Directors is an attempt to 
govern a vast dependency of England without 
employing English a or statesmen: it 
is Taid to be a mode of “ avoiding our party 
divisions ;” but inasmuch as all working poli- 
ticians in this country,—all statesmen, are ranged 
in one party or other, the attempt to pass 
beyond the bounds of party carries us below the 
range of statesmanship, and such a thing as the 
double Government is the result. The only 
check to empirical Government through the 
representatives of stockholders, a Government 
infinitely below the directory of any railway, 
would be the actual presence of Indians in 
London, to throw something like an Indian 
voice into public opinion. ~Until Indians form 
some such representation for themselves, they 
never will obtain due attention from this country. 


ENGLAND GROWING UP TO ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 

Tue other night, when some one expressed his 
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manperers: of a portion of the financial scheme, | 


. . . tees | 
inarticulate exclamation, Mr. Gladstone thought 
it sufficient to remind him that the subject 

one of figures and argument, and was ite ny 
capable of other settlement. It ig di Seal &, 
describe the kind of satisfaction with which q¢ 
monthly returns of the Board of Trade are ‘ 
garded by the commercial world, They = 
indicate prosperity or the reverse, but whatever 
be the precise nature of their revelations, they 
present a certain criterion. They appeal to the 
critical faculty, and leave little room for the 
exercise of the imagination. We can, indeed 
believe it possible for some merchant of lively 
fancy to make these prosaic figures the basis y 
magnificent dreams, and even of wild g 5 
tions; but, on the whole, we cannot anh 
they are discussed with soberness and gelf-re. 
straint. The returns with which we were favoured 
on Wednesday last present some remarkable fea. 
tures. In the table of exports we find only two 
exceptions to an unexampled increase. In beer 
and ale there has been an increase of 75,737]. 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year ; in butter, of 13,2827. ; in cotton mang. 
factures, of 518,0117.; in hardware and cutlery, 
of 106,595/. ; in haberdashery and millinery, of 
160,8732.; and so forth through the whole list of 
articles. The only exception is in the cases of 
wool and woollen goods; but the limited ex. 
portation of these articles may be attributed to 
the large demand which has existed for them 
at home. The signs of increased prosperity 
are no less plainly marked in the table of im- 
ports, where we find an increase in every in- 
stance. The first thing to be observed is, that 
our exports and imports are increasing pretty 
much in the same ratio. If we are paying our 
gold to foreigners, the ‘‘ reciprocity” is not “all 
on one side,” for the value of the exports con- 
tinues to keep ahead of the value of the imports; 
and the most remarkable manifestation of this is 
in connexion with our Australian trade. Month 
by month we are exporting shiploads of men, 
women, and children, to that “land of luck.” 
Month by month, therefore, we are widening 
and strengthening our relations with the most 
prosperous of our colonies. Every man, woman, 
and child wants, and will continue to want, many 
articles of English manufacture, and the extent 
of their demand upon our home produce is plainly 
marked by the Trade Returns of Wednesday 
last. But in addition to this, we have to note 
the wide surface of our present prosperity. Itis 
not confined to an increase in one or twoarticles, 
There is not a branch of 
industry in the United Kingdom which does not 
exhibit marks of unusual activity. Never, s0 
far as we know, was there a time when the work- 
ing-classes had so little cause to complain. 
There may be some idle hands, but the fault is 
in themselves, far more than in the want of de- 
mand for labour. There are some in every trade, 
to say nothing of professions, who will never 
work so long as they can be idle; who prefer the 
excitements of idleness to the more sober enjoy- 
ments of raares | industry. But, apart from this, 


who may not live, if they will, in comparative 

An additional ‘proof of this may be 
gathered from the pm for a higher rate of 
wages, to which we drew attention last week, ant 
which is now spreading through all our large 
manufacturing towns. ‘The masters — : 
most cases, complied; and even listened we : 
patience to further demands on the part 0 ' 
men for a reduction in the hours of labour. 1 
Liverpool, the masters have decided to resist, 


| and we await the result of the struggle. 


But, even if successful, the continual re-eppee 
ance of this discussion is im vortant, 80 a 
proves that its ultimate decision is but a ques : 
of time. Every time that the demand is mr the 
with reason and calmness, on the part 0 ve 
men, we are so much nearer the —, “ike 
masters will acknowledge that capital, 4 
labour, has its duties. : 

We should be glad to think that every @ - 
in material comfort was accompanied by tt is 
vance in moral and intellectual te : de 
of course, impossible that there shou lea it be 
mand for luxuries among our Masses, un se 
accompanied by an increased Pongal 
they despise their fathers food, | soy mpent. 
above their fathers’ notion of physica! en} Tectual 
It is lamentable to be assured that — 
progress lags far behind physical ads them 
workman receives large wa ses, but he § form Bill 
in “ riotous living.” Well, the new 
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comes on next session. How is the country pre- 

dfor it? Clearly, we have a large population, 
who can set a value upon law and property, 
but who are still debarred from enacting the 
first, in order to preserve the second. There are 
thousands who have a large stake in the country, 
and therefore can appreciate the blessings of good 
government: it is time that they should have 
some share in its preservation. But it is not pro- 
perty alone which makes men politicians. Pro- 
perty may constitute a reason for the possession 
of the franchise, but education only can prepare 
a man for its exercise. Our workmen will see to 
this. In former days, the other members found 
fault with the belly. The head will soon put in 
a claim for more support. So strong is the 
opinion of the w ot hg in favour of educa- 
tion, that, we are convinced, a national suffrage 
alone is wanted to give us public education ; and 
the suffrage cannot long be denied to ‘men of 
substance,’’ such as those who now make condi- 
tions with their employers on terms of mutual 
courtesy. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 

In a country where there is a national church, 
rivalled, but not opposed, by a voluntary system, 
there ought to be a vast deal of religious educa- 
tion; and in England, we are informed, there is. 
To be sure the Reformation nobility have diverted 
from “ pious’ into secular uses much of the pro- 
perty that used to be called the patrimony of 
the poor; but in return for it they are exces- 
sively protestant, and take very great pains to 
guard from Romish error the intelligent working 
classes whom they are incessantly striving to 
elevate into fitness for the suffrage in this world, 
and for the Communion of Saints in the next. 
Their spiritual lordships, also, it might be mur- 
mured, are expensive, and subtract somewhat 
extensively from those revenues which should 
go towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the people, and the extension of Christianity in 
this land; but then their wealth symbolises the 
respect which the country entertains for their 
characters, and is spent principally—though, 
from the highest motives, rather privately—in 
the culture and development of their admiring 

flocks. Dissent, too, as we all know, is violentl 
active in propagating enlightenment and a 
it believes to be the natural result—its creed. 
Accordingly the State meddles not with the in- 
struction of the poor, for whom, with Christian 
emulation, so many pastors are holily contend- 
ing. There is no need of Government inter- 
ference ; for there are no Topsys in Great Bri- 
tain, where original sin has only, on showing 
itself in a juvenile, the short-lived satisfaction of 
choosing which of the competitors for its destrue- 
tion shall have the pleasure of demolishing it in 
the very germ. This is the agreeable faith in 
which Dadisencutery debates upon the inter- 
position of the State in matters of education 
would naturally leave one who did not read be- 
yond. The establishment says that it is national, 
and will educate us all; but at last comes the 
question,—does it? Voluntaryism repudiates 
support, and demands only free action and fair 
play to take upon itself the duty which, cer- 
tainly, at present, both combined do not dis- 
charge. For look from talk, from windy speeches 
about disembodied principles, to the harsh facts 
which stare usin the face. This week, every 
week for years past, there have appeared in the 
police reports, cases of children, vagabonds and 
thieves from their cradles, brought up to be ad- 
monished for the ignorance in which we have 
left them, and the crimes in which—as duties 
and almost as virtues, they have been sys- 
tematically reared. Little wretches, sent out in 
the morning by the criminal parents to whom we 
entrust their education, to live through the day 
upon such garbage as the dogs reject, and to re- 
turn at night, under penalties, with booty, begged 
or stolen, are brought with all solemnity before 
e court, and if it be a first offence, are there 
admonished, and discharged with police virtue 
ringing in their ears, and sickness and star- 
vation tearing at their vitals. They don't 
at once reform, remarkable to say, and some- 
times they even thieve again. They are not met 
at the door of Bow-street by the parish clergy- 
man or the sleek minister of Little Bethel, to be 
into pure associations, and tempted into 
dness, out of Christian love and “naam | The 


national church knows, like Mr. Disraeli, that 





there are “two nations” in this land, and some- 
how prefers attending to the upper. Voluntaryism 
does not, in their case, volunteer ; for voluntary 
is an adjective which somehow always couples 
itself with a substantive these juveniles cannot 
supply—we mean, contributions. The court is 
closed, and there is nothing for it but home, 
sweet home, with its examples of ruffianism and 
debauchery, and its stern enforcement of vaga- 
bondage and thieving! 

Could not the State do something in such 
cases? There is nothing to censure where there 
is no knowledge of good or evil, no volition as to 
the crime committed. The magistrate may talk 
for once, but the father is bullying and setting 
his hideous example always. Then why not 
throw St. Athanasius aside, if but for an expe- 
riment, and agree to try the effect of a moral 
culture and a useful education, at the national 
expense, on some of these unconscious little cri- 
minals, whose majority, else, will see them at the 
gallows ? It need not be objected that this would 
be a premium on parental neglect, for the 
magistrate might have the power, as in 
cases of bastardy, to order a weekly pay- 
ment by the father in support of the ex- 
- of his child, and, in aefault, to commit 
1im as for a misdemeanour. Compulsory edu- 
cation, under such circumstances, would not in- 
terfere with any of the good old principles “ for 
which Hampden died on the field, and Russell on 
the scaffold ;”’ neither would it interfere with the 
more immediate question of the rate of pew-rents, 
and the perquisites of “‘ voluntary” deacons. And 
we oe consent, if financial difficulties were 
honestly avowed, to begin on the most limited 
scale, leaving to the judgment of the bench to se- 
lect those on whom our proposition would be 
most likely to work beneficial results. We do 
not ask a ene so great as even to excuse delay ; 
but we do think that in justice, in charity, and 
as a matter of policy, the experiment should be 
tried. The juvenile offender, we areafraid, may be 
found in all classes; the confirmed criminal, as a 
generalrule, butinone. Letusmake dueallowance 
for idiosynerasy and race ; but do not let us forget 
that our common clay is plastic, and that, accord- 
ing to Jonathan Wild, they are the same faculties 
differently trained that make the prig and the 
prime Minister. By the way, at one time, before 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was required, 
eligible converts to Christianity were sought, not 
of course by bishops,among publicans and sinners. 





EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


Scrence is under a glorious incapacity ; it can- 
not submit to the trading spirit without losing 
its head and becoming not science. By this in- 
capacity it preserves its nobility, and with that 
the breadth of view that really enables it to be 
the universal benefactor that it is. Trade can 
discriminate but dully,in the prospect of the bene- 
fits which commerce itself can bring to mankind ; 
and the intellect which lends itself to trading tests 
would at first reject even those glorious acquisi- 
tions which Trade itself ultimately sanctions. 
The commercialist, seeing Franklin at play with 
his kite, would have smiled at the profitless 
trifling; but willingly accepts the many profits 
conveyed by the electric telegraph. Even in our 
own day, Trade has ventured to question the 
“utility” of exploratory expeditions, though it 
was to nothing but the disinterested wanderings 
of curious Science that we owe golden Australia. 
It is men like Cook and Flinders, the devotees 
of their profession, that precede the settler and 
the trader ; men like Vancouver, or Lewis and 
Clarke, that brave the first difficulties of the 
desert, in the hope, not of gold or profit, but of 
renown, and still more, of adding to the know- 
ledge and happiness of their race, by exploring 
the resources which Divine Providence has placed 
within the reach of man. To serve under God, 
and not under Mammon, is the inspiration of the 
true natural philosopher. 

This saaren holds good, even in those scientific 
enterprises of which the probable returns are 
most immediate. Let Trade attempt to perform 
the office of Science for its own lucre, and in 
most cases we shall find it hugging some secret, 
chaffering to sell it for a price, and then disclosing 
some empirical “ mare's nest” which it has taken 
for a wonder. There have been avaricious 
artists and self-seeking philosophers ; but when 
a man offers to sell scientific truth, you may 
safely suspect that it is nothing nobler than a 
patent medicine. Benjamin Franklin did not 





ask a patent for the lightning, nor John Frank- 
lin a prize for the North Pole. 

The old spirit animates men even thro’ 
these trading times. Many great countries 
watch to learn the fate of Franklin with anxiety; 
men are found, more than are wanted, to brave 
perils equal to those by which, we fear, he has 

erished, merely for the honour of completing 
iis biography with the certainty of his death. 
So also, the fate of Leichardt, lost in the Austra- 
lian desert, awakens a noble curiosity ; and the 
hope of throwing some light on his fate is one 
motive to the proposed expedition for pursuing 
the survey of that continent in its unknown 
arts. But the chief motive is to extend scientific 
nowledge. 

It is true that, in this particular instance, com- 
mercial profit must tread very closely on the 
heels of scientific discovery ; for in Australia 
events follow each other with such rapidity, that 
the end treads upon the heels of the beginning ; 
and the region to be explored is certain to par- 
take in the value of Australia at large, its land 
and trade. 

The continent has been explored, we may say 
broadly, in three-fifths of its extent; of one- 
fifth we know the character proximately ; the 
other is but a matter of conjecture. Thus con- 
sidered in five parts, the continent may be very 
briefly described. As you look at the map, to 
— right lies New South Wales, with a back- 

one of highlands extending towards the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, rich in pasture, in parts fertile, 
strengthened by more than one noble harbour, 
and promising gold-fields. To the lower corner, 
the south-east, is Victoria, a fertile province, 
with magnificent harbours, and the head quarters 
of the gold; South Australia completing the 
range on this side, with fertile lands, a lovely 
climate, a population intelligent above the ave- 
rage,a natural port for the Murray, which sweeps 
the back settlements of the two other colonies ; 
and a constantly expanding commerce. The 
south-western corner consists of the colony called 
Western Australia; less rich than the others, 
but beginning to recover from the effects of its 
bad system of colonization by the improving 
prospects of the whole. In the centre is a desert, 
the remains probably of an inland sea, not long 
since emptied, and still traced in barren sands 
and salt pools. The remaining portion is the 
north-western corner, still unexplored. This is 
conjectured to possess in its centre an elevated 
table-land, whence rivers flow to the south-west 
and to the north; the latter rapid and full, but 
probably not of long course. Timber is floated 
down to the sea, and indicates a wooded country. 
If so, this region would complete the circle of 
Australian varieties, would add many valuable 
characteristics to its resources and products, and 
would bring its settlements to the shores of the 
Indian Archipelago in the chain of that nd 
commerce which extends, by India and the 
Mediterranean, from England to China. 

But by whom is this expedition proposed? Is 
it by the traders who will draw their profit from 
it? No, it is by aman who has already given 
gage to fortune of his noble and disinterested 
character, in forfeiting a commission in the Aus- 
trian army to take sides with the patriots in 1848; 
and it is a society devoted to science which, by 
the mouth of its President, lends its countenance 
to the proposal. The proposed leader of the ex- 

edition is General Haug, whose name is well 

nown to many of our readers; and his plan has 
the sanction of the Geographical Society and of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, whose name is immor- 
talized in Australian history by his predicting, on 
scientific calculation, the existence of the gold. 
The expedition is also strengthened by the expe- 
rience and counsel of previous explorers, such as 
Mitchel and Satrelecki. It will, avail itself of 
means of transit new to Australia—air boats for 
the upper parts of the vast rivers, mules and 
camels for the tedious land journey. The plan 
is, to visit the principal Australian cities ; to ren- 
dezvous at Perth; to commence the exploration 
at Shark Bay, tracing the Gascoigne river to its 
source; thence to ascend the heights which divide 
the water-shed to the south and west, from that 
to the north; to make for Cambridge Gulf, and 
thence to the Victoria river, exploring that river 
to its source inland; and to return to the settled 
districts by a route which would connect the new 
discoveries with the exploring surveys of the 
three chief colonies. It was the mind of a Jef- 
ferson which enabled the noble Lewis and Clarke 
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to pioneer the conquests of settlement and com- 
merece ; and it is to be hoped that Sir Roderick 
and his coadjutors will have sufficient influence 
over the less exalted official mind of our day to 
procure the requisite authority and support for 
General Haug and his companions. Luckily, the 
Colonial department has for its chief a man who 
is distinguished from the ordinary class of minds 
by a generous intellect, and we hope to see some 
conspicuous portion of the territory which Science 
proposes to annex to the lands of civilized life 
a after the Minister of the day, ‘‘ New- 
castle,” 


REFORMS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
‘Tae House of Commons is decidedly making 
practical advances in the conduct of business. 
lhe fact is proved by the support lent to Minis- 
ters in pushing forward the more important 
measures, and in cheeking the merely dilatory 
resistance of the Opposition. Thus the Income- 
tax Bill has been got through the House of Com- 
mons with an unexpected facility, notwithstanding 
the manifest array of mere oppugnance. The 
ot rom for continuing the Government of India 
1as to undergo a lengthened debate ; but instead 
of permitting the whole time to be absorbed by 
that one subject, for a week or a fortnight, as 
would have been the case in former sessions, the 
adjournment over a couple of days at a time 
enables the enthusiasts of Opposition to let their 
effervescence subside, while other public affairs 
are carried forward, and probably we shall arrive 
at the ultimate conclusion of all the debating on 
that one measure as soon as if we had allowed 
the House to work itself up at each stage into a 
fortnight’s fury, 

Another practical improvement, for not en- 
foreing the exclusion of strangers from all parts 
uf the House during a division, is smaller, but 
not unimportant in its kind. The traditional 
practice of sending away all “strangers” in order 
that they may not watch a proceeding which is 
afterwards carefully announced to the world in 
its minutest details, was not only theoretically 
absurd, but it caused hindrance and confusion in 
the reports of what passedimmediately afterwards. 

But perhaps the greatest effect of the last re- 
gulation will be felt by members themselves, who 
are henceforward to be allowed two minutes clear 
time after the order for a division. before the di- 
vision is to be taken. It has been the growing 
custom in the House to divide employments, and 
thus great relief is obtained. The members divide 
themselves during the day into select committees, 
each devoted to particular objects; and in the 
evening they divide the advocacy into two or 
more sides ; and the art of dividing employments 
is carried even into the labour of attention, each 
party attending only to the arguments on its own 
side. The arrangement has the advantage of 
more than ever convincing those who listen ; 
while the other side is able to enjoy, without in- 
terruption, precisely the corresponding advan- 
tages. Another interesting division of employ- 
ments consists in that which allots the speaking 
to one set of members, and the voting to another ; 
and this last will be greatly facilitated by the new 
regulation. Lord John Russell, for example, who 
spoke against the Irish Church and did not vote, 
would have plenty of time to make his escape ; 
while the members outside, who had nothing to 
do with the arguments, but only voted, will have 
had plenty of time to come upon the field. It is 
probable even that some expansion to the range 
of members will be facilitated, and it will be an 
interesting calculation to know how far they may 
range, and yet get back in time. We have a 
strong conviction that, by a skilful adjustment of 
signals, swift footed members might venture as 
far as the second lamp post in Parliament-street. 

Once establish the privilege, however, and it 
may be extended. The recent institution of the 
electric telegraph at the Opera House, in con- 
nexion with the Houses of Parliament, ought not 
to be forgotten; it only wants a tubular railroad 
at high-pressure speed between the grand tier 
and the lobby, with the electric telegraph, to 
profit both Opera and members, by permitting 
them to continue their lounge in the theatre of 
song, and yet perform the “ whole duty of mem- 
bers” in the theatre of law, by being trajected 
into the lobby at the proper moment. A Lord 
George Bentinck, however, will be needed to 
make regulations for keeping the course clear, as 
there will be great danger of confusion near the 
winning post just before the expiry of the two 
minutes. 








ALEEKEPHALESKEPASTEER. 


Some time ago, in the mysterious column of the 
Times, appeared an inquiry for an Aléekepha- 
léskepasteer; and subsequently in the same 
column appeared a reply, announcing that the 
mysterious being was in the right place, and ex- 
horting the enquirer to wait till June. June has 
come, and with it Aléekephaléskepasteer. We 
look for the “ mister wight” with curiosity, sup- 
posing that it must be some fugitive creditor, an 
Injured husband, a lovely and confiding woman, 
a political conspirator, an Oriental seer—when, 
lo! it stands confessed—a hat! The ingenious 
inventor has resorted to the contrivance for draw- 
ing attention to his wares. ‘ Aléekephaléske- 
pasteer,” “implying,” as a cireular informs us, 
*‘a title for the protection of the head from the 
sun's influence.” How a lawyer would relish 
this power of title! It “is an invention for the 
ventilation of hats, and embraces that perfection 
and comfort, lightness and softness, so long fruit- 
lessly sought for.” This illustrious stranger has 
been a “theme of conversation or lecture ;” but, 
with pride we say it, it has undergone “ the 
severest ordeals of the medical and scientific pro- 
fession.” Now, the severest ordeal for a hat im- 
plies something very violent — kicking, for 
example; and it proves great imtrepidity and 
ceadionne in the inventor, that he should as- 
semble a conclave of medical and scientific pro- 
fessors on purpose to kick his model hat. ‘In 
this discovery,” we are told, “rests the whole 
secret and cure for baldness” — by favour of 
Aléekephaléskepasteer you may be bald, or not, 
at — 

hus commerce in its extremity, and to at- 
tract attention amidst the innumerable crowd of 
competitors, is obliged to resort to —— extra- 
vagance of invention, in title, in method of ad- 
vertising, almost in the demeanor of the trades- 
man. ‘The consumer sits in a kind of seraglio of 
producers, each courting his attention by every 
conceivable grace. One vendor comes before 
you when you seek another; “and, when he 
called another, Aphra came.” And when we call 
for Augarde, Melton comes ! 

But need we wonder at these devices in hats, 
when we observe exactly the same device in what 
the Chinese call “ religion-business,” or in the 
trade of philanthropy ? However benevolent the 
object of an Exeter-hall meeting may be, its pro- 
moters do not despise the advertisement of some 
name or illustriouscuriosity. A week or two sinceit 
was advertised that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would preach at a particular church, and by way 
of attracting an audience, of “ drawing a house,” 
the advertisers stated that they had authority to 
announce that Mrs. Beecher Stowe would be 
amongst the congregation. Evidently the pro- 
moters of the charity for which the sermon was 
to be preached, counted that the congregation 
would not care to come to worship unless the 
stage-manager threw in the additional attraction 
of a goad stare at Stowe. 


“A STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

TuIs supremely dull Parliamentary week was to have 
been relieved last night by interpellations on the Turkish 
question; in the Lords at the instance of Lord Clanri- 
carde, and in the Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Layard, whose debit was expected with the interest 
which uncontrollable reading and visits to the British 
Museum compel; but the “ public service” had to be 
consulted; and as Admiral Dundas had sailed from 
Malta for the Dardanelles, for reasons which nobody in 
this self-governed country knew anything about, not 
even Mr. Layard, the only man in the House who can 
swear to the identity of Menschikoff—it was agreed to 
postpone all interrogatories about the matter, and to 
leave “business” to progress, as it could. The Lords 
wasted three or four hours in lacerating Mr. Keogh, 
because, notwithstanding indiscreet speeches in Ireland, 
he readily accepted the offer to join an English Govern- 
ment; and the Commons busily employed five hours 
in getting “stages” of Bills on—no doubt serving the 
nation, certainly not amusing anybody. 

The other Eastern question — the Government 
India Bill — has not become very. engaging as yet. 
The speaking on Monday and Thursday was good, but 
hardly interesting. Mr. Blackett, who resumed the 
debate on Thursday, could not make a bad speech ; 
but he has not yet so far trained his cleverness into the 
ways of the House as to talk in that relieved style 
which gratifies attention,—incidentally convincing, but 
first of all, interesting. Mr. John Phillimore, who re- 
sumed on Monday, was full of knowledge, which he 
poured out ceaselessly for three hours ;—Sir Charles 





Wood not only makes, but is the cause of long speeches, 
But Mr. Phillimore is too forensic and rhetorical as yet, 
and must hit on a lower key if he wishes to become q 
Parliamentary personage—which clearly he does, By 
and bye, we shall get into real debates on India: for 
the first time in living memory, we shall have a Parlia- 
mentary discussion in which votes will depend on the 
speaking. But up to this time it is prologue, and all 
the speaking, after Mr. Bright’s crushing reply to Sir 
Charles Wood, which delayed the bringing in of the 
Bill, was a mistake. Sir J. W. Hogg was palpably 
premature in his elaborate defence of the body over 
which he has so long and so astutely presided; but, 
apart from that point, the defensive oration, as a speech 
to the jury, with that earnestness which would distin- 
guish a distinguished counsel pleading for himself, was 
worthy of the cause and the occasion, and, had the 
House been otherwise than nearly empty, might have 
produced some effect to balance the conclusions accepted 
by a large majority from Mr. Bright. The House was 
empty; it was emptied by Sir Charles Wood, filled 
only partially for Mr. Bright, and has been kept empty 
up to last night, ever since. Mr. Phillimore spoke 
for three hours, all about Sir Charles’s 150,000,000 
fellow subjects—and the 150,000,000 ought to know 
of these indications of interest in them—to about thirty 
men ; Mr. Blackett to about fifty ; Mr. Danby Seymour 
to about twenty, including six ministers: among them, 
Sir William Molesworth, as usual, asleep; Sir J. Hogg 
to about fifty; Mr. Hume to the same number. On 
Monday there was no excuse for this slack attend- 
ance, but on Thursday there was: for wasn’t it the 
Ascot-night, and didn’t the Opera-lobby telegraph 
inform the loungers in those delightful precincts 
that it was only Wishy, or only Washy; and who 
would go and hear Washy in reply to Wishy? And 
it should be understood that even those who did 
attend didn’t pay attention. Thus Mr. Hume spoke 
from his usual corner, and immediately below him, on 
the Treasury-bench, sat Mr. Strutt and Mr. Robert 
Lowe; and the two officials were so remiss as 
to chat in utter indifference of the orator who was 
gesticulating over their heads, so that Mr. Hume had 
to stop, losing his temper for the first time in his life, 
and to request them to leave their seats, causing a 
great scandal, tempered by much grinning, in which 
Mr. Strutt excelled. As to Mr. Danby Seymour, no 
one listened to him, and when Mr. Blackett, at a later 
hour in the evening, apologized for and withdrew Mr. 
Seymour’s charge, that the Globe and Morning 
Chronicle were paid for their friendship by the Govern- 
ment, the House was not aware that any such accusa- 
tion had been made, But they liked the news, and 
the apology, and laughed at the appropriateness of 
Mr. Blackett apologizing for such an insinuation. 
Other matters have interfered with the Indian de- 
bates. The season is at its height, and the Commons 
House is full of young nobles who must dance, and 
dine, and do other things in the season; and then, it 
is always a slack week during the Ascot races, The 
races ought to have accounted to Mr. Cobden for the 
“No House,’—practically a count-out against Mr. 
Cobden. The young nobles were all down on the 
Heath, and the middle-aged gentlemen of business who 
came down to Westminster, on Tuesday, to kill time 
between the hours when they had finished all their 
letters and interviews, and the hours when they could 
dine, did not need much persuasion from the Whips to 
go away again. Who wanted a House on that beau- 
tiful evening? No one. And the nation gained by 
the loss of a day. Mr. Cobden, with his Pegu motion, 
would have uselessly raised the Indian question on an 
incidental point ; and as to Mr. Isaac Butt, with his 
motion for inquiry into the intimidating qualities of 
Irish priests, the discussion on such a question would 
have occasioned new mischief in religious contentions, 
which no letters of Lord Aberdeen, in the way of snubs of 
Lord John Russell, would be able to allay. Mr. Cobden 
would not, or could not, see these points; and with his 
usual tact, he confessed openly to his silly vexation, on 
Wednesday, and made complaints which everybody, 
and particularly our principal door-keeper, Lord Charles 
Russell, heartily laughed at. It was a curious study, 
that evening, between three and four, in the member 
vestibule, to watch the mancuvres which so happily 
resulted. It is a great mistake to suppose the Govern- 
ment alone accomplished the “No House.” Mr. Hayter 
was warmly aided by the Opposition ; even Mr. Butt 
did not look, as he kept a respectable distance ton tle 
door, very anxious to provoke the inevitable war 0 
bigots. Nobody, in fact, wanted to go In, but Lord 
Dudley Stuart, who had a police motion on the paper, 
in obedience to some of those wretched parochial impor- 


tunities to which every metropolitan member is exposed ; 
and Mr. Cobden, who had a vast pile of papers under 
his arm, and was ready, after an evening’s reading, to 
turn India inside out; and Mr. Hume, who dreads # 
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count out with all his soul—for what can Mr. Hume 
to a Casino ?—when there is no House? These 

three gentlemen kept close to the door, expostulating 
with £ guardians, who had got their orders, and had 
Parliament in defiance not only of all com- 

mon sense, which is nothing, but of all the House’s 
rules, which ought to be a great deal, and might 
cause their dismissal, if Lord John, who has nothing 
else to do, were asked to go into the matter ; and, of 
course, the body of members who held back, determining 
not to be counted, enjoyed hugely sei group Bed 
ily indignant metropolitan member, expostulating 

bg ag ee Mn Hume, and sulky Mr. Wil- 
lisms—chief keeper of that post which is the opposite 
of St. Peter’s. The strangers loitering about wondered: 
this constitutional machinery was new to the enlight- 
ened Britons who, perhaps, could not understand why, 
as one could see the reporters’ gallery full, the Speaker 
should insist on paying Lord Dudley Stuart the com- 
pliment of an attendance of at least forty—mystical 
number in senatorial architecture. But the innocent 
strangers must, indeed, have been shocked at the joyous 
yell which burst out when Mr. Williams dashed the 
door open and appalled Mr. Cobden by the announce- 
ment, “ House adjourned.” 
news of an unexpected half holiday is the only parallel ; 
but there was this difference, that the shout of gentle- 
men whd needn’t have spent an hour there if they 
didn’t like, was mainly called forth by malicious 
satisfaction at the sight of the humbled Stuart, the 
ghastly and indignant Cobden, and the perplexed and 
melancholy Hume. It was wonderful 
feelings which succeeded after the laughing was over, 
and men had to begin to think, their routine plans 
being bouleversed, what they shou! do with their even- 
ing. A large number didn’t know; and walked off to 
their clubs to enquire of Jawkins, whom they were so sure 
tovee there. But a large party, led by Serjeant Mur- 
phy, was soon formed. “ By Jove,” said the serjeant, 
with his usual happy inspiration, “let us run down the 
river and eat white bait!” (Loud cries of hear, hear !) 
And so fifty senators soon filled a steamer, and in less 
than an hour were at white bait, and brown bread-and- 
butter, and cold punch—criticising the career of Cob- 
den, and wondering at the peculiar tastes of Hume. 
What could the constitutional of Blackwall 
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and Greenwich have thought of the Imperial Parlia- | 


ment ? 

The Oxford Installation has had something to do 
with the dulness of the week; certainly in the Lords, 
where they had nothing until last night, and as cer- 
tainly in the Commons where, when Mr. Disraeli is not 
at his post—he only looked in for an hour on Thursday, 
but, of course, showed last night, with the new dignity 
caught from the under-graduates’ cheers, cheers he 
would be pronder of than of any “ change”—matters 
always appear in suspense. In fact, there is only one 
thing people who take Parliament as their amusement 
have looked forward to, since the publication of the 
Aberdeen and Monsell letters—Mr. Disraeli’s criticism 
ou the Cabinet squabble and Lord John’s new position. 
Undoubtedly he has his chance now of a revenge on the 
calition which overthrew him; for they have been 
terribly weakened during the last fortnight. First, the 
symptoms of vacillation in our Eastern policy; next, 
Sir Charles Wood’s insufficient measure and disastrous 
speech; thirdly, Mr. Gladstone’s (perhaps one should say 
more strictly, Mr. James Wilson’s) financial failure in 
the city; and lastly, the revelation the Aberdeen and 
Monsell correspondence afforded of Cabinet dissensions 
on a vital point with every British Government—their 
Irish policy. Why should Mr. Disraeli spare Lord 
John? His own friends do not : the contemptuous in- 
nibordination rendering the long retention of the leader- 
ship by a man whose moral aut hority is gone, utterly out 
of the question, But the Peelites must not calculate 
that Lord John will be sacriticed to their vanity; Mr. 
Disraeli has shown that he understands Lord Aberdeen’s 
blunders at Constantinople, and he will show, in due time, 
that he has at last mastered the c mmplexity of the redue- 
tion of the debt scheme, which has so miserably disap- 
Pointed Mr. Gladstone, and as completely and strangely 
fulfilled Mr, Disraeli’s hap-hazard predictions. Then Sir 

tles Wood's speech—is it at all likely haé will escape? 
Or the dock-yard disenfranchisement scheme ? which, 
it turns ont, was Sir James Graham’s pure suggestion— 
to be regarded as a test of the tendencies of a Govern- 
ment pledged to Parliamentary “ Reform ?” If it be 
true that the Cabinet is only kept together by the 
Queen's entreaty that the Turkish difficulty be not more 
perplexed by a “crisis” at ome, the best thing Minis- 
ters can do is to leave Mr. Disraeli unanswered,—or to 
pat up Mr. Osborne to reply without defending. But the 
oo Cabinet is re-arranged the better: and if 
‘ John thinks, as Mr. Edward Ellice tells him, that 

Secession would destroy the Government,—that he 
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the least possible delay. The nation would make him a versity reform in this blessed epoch; and “Samuel 


Pont d’Or, and St. Nepomuck befriend him too in the | 
passage. “A STRANGER.” 
Saturday Morning. 





THE INSTALLATION WEEK AT OXFORD. 


OxrorpD has been beside herself this week — with 
“too much learning” the most obstinate opponent of 
the Reform Commission would hesitate to add. But 
the fact is, when these venerable and stagnant semi- 
naries do break out and get into commotion, the 
excesses of ordinary bodies less austere, and more 
prone to the foibles and vanities of this world, shrink 
into very small vices by comparison. 

There is a lassitude and a fadeur about the dissipa- 
tion of men “of the world,” which has nothing in 
common with the barsting and furious intoxication 
periodically raging in the sanctuaries of useless learn- 
ing, worn out science, and dogmatic “ compromise.” 

The religious dissipation of fashionable watering 
places is a terrible phenomenon enough for any well- 
regulated and satisfied sinner to confront ; but for a 


guileless visitor from the nineteenth century, com- 
mend us to an Oxford installation! Where shall we find 
a more delicate monster than a dancing Don—a mild 
tutor polking away his heart and his fellowship with 
a beautiful vision in muslin or barége in a college 
garden? Where more graceful gambols than those 
of the Hebdomadal Board lionizing fair intruders into 
their solemn precincts ? Nothing, too, can equal the ab- 
ject and hopeless passion of a common-room prig who 
has been struck by some fine shaft in the course of a 
riding party to Blenheim, or a pic-nic at Nuneham. 
That mixture of brusquerie and shyness is (as Sam Slick 
would say) quite “cautionary,” one of the most amusing 
sights we know. ‘The bigwigs and elder dignitaries, 
in general, are not less busily engaged in scaring the 
town with barbarous costumes, and lending an air of 
burlesque to the more dignified ceremonials. 

As to the undergraduates, what with the doctrines 
they have imbibed in college, and the notions they 
have caught from the epoch, they offer the most 
curious compound of habits, tastes, and sympathies 
that can well be imagined. They cheer all that is 
Tory, and hiss all that is progressive ; yet among them 
will be found many minds as advanced, many opinions 
as “subversive,” many intellects as intolerant of shams 
and compromises as the most liberal even of cur readers 
could desire. Indeed, Oxford and its Commemoration 
have a pleasant side as well as a grotesque one. 
There is something that smacks of what is called the 
* good old time” about the hospitalities in the Hall, while 
the breakfasts and lunches in the rooms give you a 
twinge of remorse about the extravagance of our 
Protestant youth. Then in the very awkwardness of 
common room gallantries there is a certain naivelé of 


plate. And in the Tory fervour of the shouting galleries 
of the Sheldonian Theatre, mixed as it is with the 
slang species of wit that reminds you of the Simious 
school of comic literature so disastrously prevalent 
in our days, you often meet with a fine recogni- 
tion of real worth, and a certain sturdy English 
feeling, typical of the national institutions. The 
“religion of the place,” too, inspires a_ certain 
affection even for the failings of Oxford, which many 
who breathe a keener atmosphere do not perhaps 
sufficiently appreciate. But how far Oxford has 
fallen away from its purpose and reason of exist- 
ence as an institution, we need scarcely penetrate these 
semi-ecclesiastical buildings, now rioting with the mer- 
riment of semi-celibate fellows, to understand. 

Think of the founders’ wills, and the poor and indi- 
gent scholars, and the masses for souls, as you can this 
week! Oxford is no longer an educational, and only 
half an ecclesiastical, institution. But she would fain 
be more ecclesiastical, and even less educational, than 
now, making the State-paid Establishment a depositary 
of dogmas, and, like all churches, keeping science and 
utility in the back ground. We have little exception 
to take to the festivities and ceremonials of the past 
week, which have been favoured with the best of wea- 
ther and the best of company. No doubt a curious 
moral or two might be pointed on the occasion. Lord 
Derby, for instance, elected Chancellor by a knot of 
intriguers when he represented Downing-street, is now 
installed when he has long since faded into an impos- 
sible Premier, and Sees and Deaneries have fallen to the 
disposal of a coalition of opponents. Lord Derby is 
talking blandly about the necessity of “ progress” to the 
approving smiles of Samuel Oxon, the smoother of 
High and Low, who, at the head of a goodly proces- 
sion of priests, re-opening a “restored” church, repre- 
sents the “dogmatic compromise.” Again, we find 
our noble Chancellor, who has taught us that the 
Church is a “ compromise,” recommending a special 





Oxon” smiles approval again. In many respects, how- 
ever, let us express our belief that Lord Derby will 
have been proved to fill the Chancellor’s chair to the 
eminent delight and satisfaction of his constituents. 
It may be doubted whether, among his predecessors, 
there has often been combined equal rank with 
the same scholarship and eloquence. Lord Derby 
is an “old Eton fellow,” and Eton may be proud 
of a son who has preservgd his love of Greek and his 
finished and elegant Latinity through the toils of 
Toryism and the Turf. The Chancellor astonished the 
deputation of native Dons at the private installation 
in Downing-street, when he replied to their laboured and 
canine address by a few apt and choice sentences 
in the language and with all the ease of Cicero! No 
doubt, then, Lord Derby has created a sensation by his 
Latin—a faculty which is better appreciated at Oxford 
than merely “useful” science. As a Tory chief, the 
new Chancellor represents the reigning spirit of 
Oxford, and his Latin was perhaps a grateful surprise 
to those who found a scholar where they expected no- 
thing but a Tory, Mr. Disraeli, we are told, has 
been the real lion and favourite of the week among 
the undergraduates—a sentiment with which we 
are not disposed to quarrel, though we know not whe- 
ther to attribute it to the guerilla leader of the 
territorial Aristocracy, or to the brilliant novelist, or to 
the Caucasian mystic. We would rather believe it was 
simply the homage of youth to the pluck and genius ot 
the self-made man. 

It was fitting that the name of Bulwer Lytton 
should be recognised with applause by an audience ot 
scholars, or, if not scholars, enthusiastic readers of 
romance; and surely Macaulay was a constellation 
bright enough to shed lustre on even a heavier body 
of Doctors than the much maligned squad of Pro- 
tectionists who were generously honoured by their 
trusted chief with so appropriate a testimony of regard, 
We cannot refuse a certain sympathy for the faithful 
few who having become impossible ministers, are still 
found to be possible Doctors of law. And, on the whole, 
the list of the new D.C.L.’s is decently presentable. We 
are glad to sce Sam Slick among them; wherever he 
appears he is weleome; and Sir A, Alison, for the 
heavy business he has done in Tory literature, as Pro- 
fessor Aytoun for the light (that is, by comparison), cer- 
tainly deserved a place in the illustrious Batch. 

We shall not be captious about the honours con- 
ferred upon the rhapsodist of the Crystal Palace and 
Recorder of Hull, for has not the “ Lily and the Bee” 
been trauslated into we know not how many lan- 
guages ? 

It was characteristic of the tone of Oxford life and 
shade to note how coldly the names of men eminent in 
art and science—such as Murchison, Eastlake, Brande, 
and Bright—were received, so little is seience esteemed 
at Oxford. We may, however, excuse this ignorance 
or indifference to calmer and graver celebrities, at a 
moment when so many benches of the Tory side of the 
House of Commons were discharging their contents 
upon an audience of heated partisans. The com- 
memorative event has, as usual, been marked by 
the appearance of occasional and fugitive odes, 
which have the singular merit of diverting attention 
from the tweedle-dum tweedle-dee of the prize “poems.” 
The week was ushered in by a Tennysonian “ Appeal 
to Concord,” and to hospitable greeting. Now that 
the festivities are over, and Oxford is relapsing into 
silence and severity, we hear a shrill keen voice of 
some indignant Reformer, who, we cannot doubt, has 
sedulously shunned the fun and frolic of the week’s 
forgetfulness, breathing itself forth in spiteful, and 
we may add, very choice Sapphics. Even the Re- 
former dare not or cannot write in his own tongue, 
takes refuge in Latin to vent his bitterness, all 
the more bitter for the terse compression of the form, 
and appeals in'sharp stinging Horatian lines from the 
perverted eloquence of Lord Derby, the Protean dex- 
terity of face and principle of Mr. Disraeli, the 
smiles of “ Samuel” of Oxford, and the applause of 
boys and girls, to the observant indignation of a eon- 
temptuous country. These Sapphics, we repeat, are 
almost perfect in form, and prove at least that scholar- 
ship is not all with the anti-reformers. But we are 
disposed to leave off in better humour with Alma 
Mater, and to cast the last look upon the masquerade 
of orders and dignities perpetrated by the Freemasons 
at the Town Hall. In Freemasonry, at any rate, we 
believe the brethren will agree with us, Oxford needs 
no reform. Naturally enough ; for the “ Order” dates, 
we are told, from before the Flood. A. X. Z. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘** Paddy” does not comply with our rule. We do not think 
the offence complained of was intentional on the part of the 
journal in question; but we sympathize very heartily with 
Paddy's feelings on the subject, and should be glad to find 
space for his letter, 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—Edinburgh Review. 





Tue Oxford Installation can scarcely be considered a literary event now-a- 
days, so completely has the literary pre-eminence of Alma Mater passed 
elsewhere. A “ seat of “learning” it is still, but not the “ seat of letters.” 
The recitation of poems which would not gain audience through the pages 
of a first-class periodical, although attended with academic pomp, and the 
thronging forms of lovely women, grave doctors, lively undergraduates, and 
curious strangers, is no literary event; it is a spectacle, and not of the most 
interesting. 

As we read the account of this BARMEcIDE “feast of reason”—this 
banquet with an intellectual HumpHrEy—our thoughts wandered back to 
the days when Giorpano Bruno, “ fluttered their dove cots’’ by his 
fiery presence at that splendid féte, given to the County Palatine by the 
Chancellor of Oxford (the Earl of Leicester). Oxford called on her 
children to do battle for ARISTOTLE and ProLemy ; her existence seemed 
to depend on the validity of AristoTLe’s doctrines, as we learn in that 
statute which declares every Bachelor and Master of Arts liable to a fine of 
five shillings for each point of divergence from, or fault committed against, 
the Stagyrite. Bruno arguing for the rotation of the earth, and the fal- 
libility of ARISTOTLE, against these stedfast partisans of tradition, in pre- 
sence of the Principe Alasco Polacco ed altri de la nobilita inglese, and 
fifteen times stopping the mouth of the unhappy doctor who acted as 
mouthpiece of the academy, must have been a sight suggestive of far other 
emotions, than what was seen this week at Oxford. Quel povero dottor ! 
The “sensation” Bruno created was so great that EL1zaBeTu granted 
him permission to lecture there on cosmology and on the immortality of the 
soul—until his fiery antagonism to all ‘sound orthodoxy” made Oxford 
put an end to his lecturing. 





How ready people are with their “ corrections,” and how seldom are 
these corrections correct! This week a small controversy about the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads amusingly illustrates the rash vagueness of those who rush 
into print. The Times, speaking of Professor Ayroun as the author of 
the Bon Gaultier Ballads, a Mr. ING Is writes a sharp contradiction ; he is 
*‘ surprised”’ at the assertion, declaring, as if from the fulness of knowledge, 
that Ayvroun did not write the Ballads, but that THzopore Martin did. 
When a gentleman corrects you so authoritatively you bow to his superior 
information; and accordingly the Times “stood corrected.” The next 
morning, however, the correcter was corrected by two other writers, one 
declaring Ayroun to be the author of thirty-two ballads, and Martin of 
only sixteen out of the fifty-three; the other has “reason to believe” that 
Aytoun wrote the whole of the ballads, and Marrin only the prose 
introductions. Among the uncertainties and inaccuracies of this corres- 
pondence, we may note that “ A. B.”’ attributes the “ Death of Space’’ to 
Mr. Leecu, whereas Mr. Letrcu, the translator of MuLLER, is the per- 
son alluded to. Now here are three gentlemen “ correcting’? somebody, 
and two of them obviously doing so on the most insufficient knowledge, 
for only one of these statements can be accurate, if one. Before rushing 
into print would it not have been well quietly to ask Mr. Ayroun or Mr. 
Martin what actually was the state of the case ? 





Among the marvels of the day must be reckoned M. pe Sarnt-Simon 
Sicarp’s invention of an apparatus which permits the possessor to take a 
half hour’s promenade at the bottom of a river, and there occupy himself 
as fancy suggests—from flirting with mermaids to rescuing “ moist bodies.” 
We are recording what has been done in Paris, not what the inventor pro- 
fesses can be done. M. GranpcHamp made a public experiment the 
other day, and remained thirty-five minutes at the bottom of the Seine. A 
little improvement in the apparatus will, it is probable, greatly extend its 
capacity. 

This is all we can learn of its construction. A complete clothing of 
caoutchoue from head to foot, including helmet and sock, allows the wearer 
to descend below the water without danger of contact; the helmet has a 
valve which allows the air to eseape at the moment of submersion ; and no 
sooner is this submersion complete than the pressure of the water closes 
the valve hermetically. A provision of air to be inspired is carried in a 
box placed like a hump in the back of the cuirass of caoutchoue. This box 
has a tube which carries the air into the helmet in order that the breathing 
may take place without effort; and a little stopcock enables the distribu- 
tion of air to be regulated at pleasure. No sooner is there difficulty of 
breathing than a signal is given, and the experimenter is brought to the 
surface once more. 





A correspondent sends us an amusing illustration of the pereant 
male :— 

Our follies have not even the charm of being new; nor can we boast of sur* 
passing our predecessors even in gaping credulity, The Greeks had a species of magic, 
performed by means of a sieve. It is mentioned by Theocritus and others, and 
was named xodiwopayreca. How the Greeks divined by the sieve is perhaps 








doubtful. The use made of it by our forefathers is thus described A 
Scot :— by Reginald 
“Stick a pair of shears in the rim of a sieve; let two persons set the to 
of their forefingers upon the upper part of the shears, holding the shears to 
sieve up from the ground, steadily. Then ask Peter and Paul whether A or B, or 
C, or D, has stolen the thing lost. At the nomination of the guilty person 
sieve will begin to turn.” conv oe 
Who can doubt, that in this case the turning of the sieve depends on the two 
forefingers, which, placed within the bow of the shears, hold up the sieve? And 
who—gulls excepted—can doubt that the turning of the tables is to be attributed 
to a similar influence ? R.H.B 


The mania of turning tables seems slowly dying, at least in the circles 
where we knew it lately to be vigorous. Nor does our correspondence on 
this subject continue of the same eager amplitude. It has dwindled down 
to two letters, the one just quoted and the one we are about to quote ;— 


As you have mistaken the purport of my letter, allow me to explain :— 

There is an invisible motor of some kind, which causes the muscles to contract 
when the arm moves. This is not hypothesis—it is fact. What is it that 
causes the muscles to contract? Is it electricity? Is it a distinct nervous fluid? 
Has it any connexion with the centripetal and centrifugal forces which govern the 
mechanism of the universe? These are hypotheses, and these it is the legitimate 
province of science to test, in connexion with the new phenomena of table-turning, 

Whether this be or be not a distinct nervous fluid, I do not know. I wished 
only to point out that, assuming its existence, jor the sake of argument, the tests 
proposed by you and Dr. Wyld would be inconclusive. Your own theory of in- 
voluntary muscular contraction is an hypothesis. 1 will not return your compli- 
ment by calling it a “wild one.” It is a proper subject for investigation. Should 
it turn out to be well-founded, you will have removed the difficulty a step. We 
may then take the liberty to ask you what is the law which causes “ an unconscious 
tendance au movement ?” Your obedient servant, 

H. 

We have no wish to pursue the controversy, and therefore leave this 
letter to the meditation of the reader. 





The new number of The Irish Quarterly Review is a decided advance on 
its predecessors. It opens with a lively notice of Dumas’s autobiography, 
which will save many the trouble of skipping through thirteen volumes. A 
biographical article on Barry the painter will be read with interest. The 
agreeable erudition and gossip of the papers on Dublin Streets form quite 
a feature in this review. The northern poets, Mornerwe tt, Hoge, 
Witson, Bartture, Macnisu, Morr, Airp, Ayroun, and ALEXANDER 
SMmIrH, are criticised in kindly spirit, with a keen appreciation however 
glancing from under the friendly smile. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


Facts and Fancies; or, Random Sketches of Men, Women, and Principles. By 

Frederic Rowland Young. Simpkin and Co., and James Watson. 
Tuts little work is, as its title indicates, a series of brief sketches of social 
questions and eminent persons. Without pretending to high literary 
excellence, they are the utterances of a sincere independent mind, and 
intended to enforce the doctrine of individual reform and tho cultivation of 
individual free thinking. Soon after the appearance of the volume, a review 
of it appeared in the Zpswich Express, characterizing it as “a deliberate 
attempt to indoctrinate the working classes with some of the most destractive 
tenets of infidelity,” and in the following number of that paper a letter appeared 
from a lady, who signed herself “ Emma,” in which she stated that she had “ com 
mitted the book to the flames,” and advised others to do likewise. These promi- 
nent criticisms rendered the position of the writer in that town incompatible with 
his honour or comfort, so that he has been obliged to resign a very responsible 
situation he held in a large factory there, and remove to London. The author's 
lady critic has, however, rendered essential service to the cireulation of the book, 
and we understand that the second edition will be especially named as “ Emma's 
edition,” and contain a notice of the ignorant attempt to injure the sale of a work 
which, however heterodox, is at least respectful in its tone and patient in its 
statements. 





Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 1852. By J. Forbes. 2 pa Elder, and Co. 


‘ , rdahip ¢ ‘ Mise E. M. Stewart. 
Aubrey Conyers; or, The Lordship of Allerdale, By Miss E. M w at cuneate 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. a cone = . 
Claribel, the Sea Maid! By Miss EF. M. Stewart. Ingram, a. | on 
The Adirondach ; or, Life in the Woods. By J.T. Headley. Cc larke, eee Cobbold. 

; F ‘ Ci i y -) ev. " . 
Mary Anne Wellington; the Soldier's Daughter, Wif?, and Widow. pe Tedgore 
The Guards; or, the Household Troops of England. By Captain Rafter, asic ‘ 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
By Charles Barker, 
Chapman and _ 
Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century. By G. G. Gervinus. H. @. Bohs. 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library.—Roger De Hoveden's A nnals. Vol. Il. 9 H. G. Bohn. 
Bohn's Classical Library.—The Comedies of Terence, and the Fables of Phadrus. Ht. 6. 5 
Bohn’s Scientific Library.—Humboldt's Travels, Vol. VIL. i fb 
Bohn’s Standard Library.— History of the House of Austria. cou HG. Bo 
i I. @ 


Poems on Slavery. By Longfellow, Whittier, Southey, Stowe, Xc. 
Reading for Travellers—Character and Anecdotes of Charles the Second, 


Poultry ; their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and General Managenent. +. Bohn. 
ratic Moret , ' , Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign. By H. C. Carey. Samp Taylor and Francis. 


Scientific Memoirs. Part 11. bai 

The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. By W.M. Thacher Eider, and Co. 

of Missouri and 
r 


Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Regions of the Ozark Mountains speareah Ob 


Arkansas. By H. R. Schoolcruft. Hogg. 
The Scottish Educational and Literary Journal. Cha Bose Hel, 
The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. P T, Bosworth. 
Poems, By Archy Garner. T. Bosworth. 
A Review of the Spiritual Manifestations. By Charles Beecher. J. Russell Smith. 


Wiltshire Tales. By John Yonge Akerman. ; oe = yodwin, D.D. 
The Philosophy of Atheism Examined and Compared with Cavictiontty. BY Hali, Virtue and Co. 


The World’s Greatest Benefactor. A Lecture delivered by A. bata Adams, and Co 
Thoughts on the Subject of Bribery and Corruption at Elections. By the Hon. p Tat Ridgwa y: 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Selections, Grave and Gay, from writings published and unpublished. By Thomas de 
Quincey. Vol. I. Autobiographic Sketches. Groombridge and Sons. 
Tomas DE QuincEy we hold to be the greatest of English prose 
griters. We are not in the habit of making such assertions lightly, and 
will presently endeavour to limit the sense of the phrase to ‘such pre- 
cision as will correspond with our full meaning; but at the outset we 
strike the key-note of admiration, and beg the reader to consider that all 
our remarks are made in reference to the very highest standards, such as 
the commanding excellence of De Quincey’s writing claims from all. It 
may not be unnecessary to add, that we have no personal bias whatever, 
except such bias as may arise from a friendship formed during some 
ears of delighted intercourse with his writings; a bias which is, in 
itself, a criticism, since whence did this feeling grow, but out of the very 
excellence of those writings ? 

There is something paradoxical in this announcement of a great writer, 
and the sort of apology for calling him one, which is not without its sig- 
nificance, and will lead to an explanation of the fact that De Quincey, 
although bearing “a charmed name” to most literary men, and having 
also his passionate admirers, is not popular in any degree commensurate 
with the splendour of his attainments, and the popular nature of his 
style. He has no commanding position in English Literature. He fills 
but small space in the public estimation. He is scarcely known to 
foreigners. With a style such as no Englishman ever equalled, with 
enormous learning—enormous in its extent and curiosity—with unusual 
power of severe and subtle thinking, with taste the most delicate and 
catholic, De Quincey has little influence on his age: is the centre of no 
circle. Like Landor, in this, as in some other respects, he has talents no 
one can deny, with a deficiency which frustrates all adequate success. At 
his birth the fairies endowed him with the most splendid gifts ; there was 
one present, however, whose gift was a curse. Tey gave him an Intel- 
lect, pepioently aaeeeees she made it a vacillating Intellect, by en- 
dowing him with rresolution, that great anarchist of Life! . 

The “ English Opium-Eater” has long been his designation, and the 
most significant that could be applied to him. It may be a question, 
whether the weakness of will which unhappily characterizes him were 
primarily owing to indulgence in opium, or whether the indulgence in 
opium were not the consequence of organic weakness, of a will incapable 
of resisting temptation ; but there can be no question, we think, in the 
nind of any philosophic inquirer examining De Quincey’s writings, as to 
the fact of their main abiding deficiency arising from’ the want of co- 
ordinating power, central control, intellectual volition. He wants the 
power to make the suggestions of the moment obey his forecast inten- 
tion, and subserve the purpose of his writing; the crowding suggestions 
ofan active mind hurry him along with them, control him, and submerge 
the original purpose of his writing under a mass of digressions—beautiful, 
indeed, and endlessly delightful—but utterly misplaced. Hence, his 
writings are as purposeless as dreams. They are reveries, outpourings, 
improvisations ; they are not works. He modulates and weaves together 
fragments of divinest song ; but he gives us no symphony. His light is 


that of a dancing will-o’-wisp, not the steady throbbing of a star by which | 


men shape their course. The dreams of an opium-eater of genius—that 
night stand for a definition of his writings. 
_itis not power of Thought he is deficient in, but power of Will; a dis- 
tinction all writers and artists can understand. We indicate the point 
We must not dwell on it; the reader will easily verify it by reference to 
the writings, and will thereby understand how these transcendant abilities 
ve created no commensurate reputation, how this laborious intellect has 
completed no work. 
ut having thus assigned the cause of what must be regarded as the 
non. pr a of De Quincey, let us briefly indicate the qualities 
a. . Precious in our eyes the republication of his scattered articles 
something of a systematic shape. 
” eer Set in “the groves of Academe,” amid the high and 
7 he on Peay and oetry, the graces and amenities of 
his i) ighter literature—has furnished abundant materials for 
—- and subtle intellect to work upon. Accordingly, in De Quincey’s 
> maa papers you detect the strength of a strong mind. Gleams 
e up from deep central fires ; lights flash across the page from distant 
iene a a he who is speaking to you has suffered much, 
Sddlens. —- I easoned ; you feel, moreover, in presence of a 
prot pe y, 8 ay s aspiring, — of taking broad views of life 
what is health ‘ “6 oa es at narrow ¢ etails, and sympathizing only with 
tas both of Ata pe yous i aradoxes there are, and many exaggera- 
times mere caprices, and sentinen arta tea wer <a yy aie 
entence which lowers your esteem 'Y. feel the wri ng Foe shagang te 
Your friend. . ‘ . ou feel the writer growing to be 
ponding es’ spirit ; then as to matter, although the writings are 
ihe thee a ee sweeping out of digression, thought 
* imepeotn » ll patience becomes exhausted—yet are there so many 
p (swe criticisms, distinctions, bits of erudite pleasantry and 
ig the pages =. - many personal sketches and characteristics enrich- 
ninbling, nt Se tae the fascination of a “ work confessedly 
Bren in'his Toy ast pau uty lies in the pleasant paths of vagrancy. 
imperiously ten, ; ‘d . ilical Economy, where severer composition was 
erate p reg i oe forgave the vagrancy for the sake of its 
ts ae M as i ec oye | to keep to his text, would be 
tedhenling: ¢ reamet not to allow the shifting combinations of 
than the ov | I - pageant from scene to scene, with no other guide 
the es oly each rising image. ; . 
the nglish lan an crowning glory of De Quincey is that mastery over 
Writers te ae mon —_ us ms call him the greatest of prose 
tisg comparable to his style in splendour, variety, ence idiomatie richness 
: styl , variety, ease, idiomatic richness 
eree—in all the qualities of Style considered el F 
Vithout referen oa of Style considered purely as Form, and 
ce to Composition. If any one desires to see what our 








panies is capable of, let him study De Quincey. gl which most 
men understand a trick, such as the Johnsonian or Macaulayan—should 
vary with the varying impulses of the subject; grave, stately, and sus- 
tained, when expressing solemn and imperial thoughts; light and care- 
lessly graceful when playing with the subject ; brief, clear ‘and unadorned 
when setting forth propositions or deducing conclusions ; plain and busi- 
ness-like when dealing with indispensable but uninteresting details. De 
Quincey’s style is all this; it is more than this, it is the most pyran | 
eloquent, the most thoroughly poetical prose our language has produced, 
the organ-like grandeur and vay of its cadence affecting the mind as 
only perfect verse affects it. We have on more than one occasion quoted 
examples; we must find space for a few more. 
Let us commence with the opening passage of this volume :— 


“ About the close of my sixth year, suddenly the first chapter of my life came to 
a violent termination; that chapter which, even within the gates of recovered 
Paradise, might merit a remembrance. ‘ Life is finished ? was the secret mis- 
giving of my heart; for the heart of infancy is as apprehensive as that of maturest 
wisdom in relation to any capital wound inflicted on the happiness. ‘ Life is 
finished ! Finished it is!” was the hidden meaning that, half unconsciously to my- 
self, lurked within my sighs; and, as bells heard from a distance on a swmmer 
evening seem charged at times with an articulate form of words, some monitory 
message, that rolls round unceasingly, even so for me some noiseless and subter- 
raneous voice seemed to chant continually a secret word, made audible only to my 
own heart—that ‘ now is the blossoming of life withered for ever.’ ” 


What does that want to make it a poem? We will now quote some 
peonen from the marvellous, dreamlike narrative of the death of his 
eloved sister. Pray note the grave cadence, charged with a sadness 
quite biblical, of the sentence in italics :— 


“From that time she sickened. In such circumstances, a child, as young as 
inyself, feels no anxieties. Looking upon medical men as people privileged, and 
naturally commissioned, to make war upon pain and sickness, 1 never had a mis- 
giving about the result. 1 grieved, indeed, that my sister should lie in bed ; I 
grieved still more to hear her moan. But all this appeared to me no more than 
as a night of trouble, on which the dawn would soon arise. O! moment of dark- 
ness and delirium, when the elder nurse awakened me from that delusion, and 
launched God’s thunderbolt at my heart in the assurance that my sister must die. 
Rightly it is said of utter, utter misery, that it ‘cannot be remembered.’ Itself, 
as a rememberable thing, is swallowed up in its own chaos, Blank anarchy and 
confusion of mind fell upon me. Deaf and blind I was, as I reeled under the 
revelation. I wish not to recal the cireumstances of that time, when my agony 
was at its height, and hers, in another sense, was approaching. Enoagh it 
is to say, that all was soon over ; and the morning of that day had at last arrived 
which looked down upon her innocent face, sleeping the sleep from which there is 
no awaking, and upon me sorrowing the sorrow for which there is no con- 
solation. 

“On the day after my sister’s death, whilst the sweet temple of her brain was 
yet unviolated by human scrutiny, I formed my own scheme for seeing her once 
more. Not for the world would I have made this known, nor have suffered a wit- 
ness to accompany me. I had never heard of feelings that take the name of 
‘sentimental,’ nor dreamed of such a possibility. But grief, even in a child, hates 
the light, and shrinks from human eyes. The house was large enough to have two 
staircases; and by one of these I knew that about mid-day, when all would be 
quiet (for the servants dined at one o'clock), I could steal up into her chamber. 
I immagine that it was about an hour after high noon when I reached the chamber 
door ; it was locked but the key was not taken away. Entering, I closed the door 
so softly, that although it opened upon a hall which ascended through all the 
storeys, no echo ran along the silent walls. Then, turning round, I sought my 
sister's face. But the bed had been moved, and the back was now turned towards 
myself. Nothing met my eyes but one large window, wide open, through which 
the sun of midsummer at mid-day was showering down torrents of splendour. The 
weather was dry, the sky was cloudless, the blue depths seemed to express types of 
infinity ; and it was not possible for eyes to behold, or for heart to conceive, any 
symbols more pathetic of life and the glory of life.” 


Here, as usual, he interrupts the flow of thought, and suffers emotion to 
subside, by introducing a digression (containing digressions of course) “‘ to 
explain the reason 

“ Why death, other conditions remaining the same, is more profoundly affecting 
in summer than in other parts of the year—so far, at least, as it is liable to any 
modification at all from accidents of scenery or season. The reason, as I there 


. suggested, lies in the antagonism between the tropical redundancy of life in summer, 


and the frozen sterilities of the grave. The summer we see, the grave we haunt 
with our thoughts; the glory is around us, the darkness is within us; and, the 
two coming into collision, each exalts the other into stronger relief.” 


And further, to explain how, in his particular case, this became inten- 
sified. The organ strain then continues :— 

“Out of this digression, for the purpose of showing how inextricably my feelings 
and images of death were entangled with those of summer, as connected with 
Palestine and Jerusalem, let me come back to the bedchamber of my sister. From 
the gorgeous sunlight I turned round to the corpse. There lay the sweet childish 
figure ; there the angel face ; and, as people usually fancy, it was said in the house 
that no feature had suffered any change. Had they not? The forehead, indeed— 
the serene and noble forehead—that might be the same; but the frozen eyelids, the 
darkness that seemed to steal from beneath thei, the marble lips, the stiffening 
hands, laid palm to palm, as if repeating the supplications of closing anguish— 
could these be mistaken for life? Had it been so, wherefore did I not spring to 
those heavenly lips with tears and never-ending kisses? But so it was not, I 
stood checked for a moment; awe, not fear, fell upon me; and, whilst I stood, a 
solemn wind began to blow—the saddest that ear ever heard. It was a wind that 
might have swept the fields of mortality for a thousand centuries. Many times 
since, upon summer days, when the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the 
same wind arising aud uttering the same hollow, sulemv, Memnonian, but saintly 
swell: it is in this world the one great audible symbol of eternity. And three times 
in my life have I happened to hear the same sound in the same circumstances— 
namely, when standing between an open window and a dead body on a summer day. 

« Instantly, when my car caught this vast olian intonation, when my eye filled 
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with the golden fulness of life, the pomps of the heavens above, or the glory of the 
flowers below, and tarning when it settled upon the frost which overspread my 
sister’s face, instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seemed to open in the 
zenith of the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on 
billows that also ran up the shaft for ever; and the billows seemed to pursue the 
throne of God; but ¢hat also ran before us and fled away continually. The flight 
and the pursnit seemed to go on for ever and ever. Frost gathering frost, some 
Sarsar wind of death seemed to repel me; some mighty relation between God and 
death dimly struggled to evolve itself from the dreadful antagonism between them ; 
shadowy meanings even yet continue to exercise and torment, in dreams, the de- 
ciphering oracle within me. I slept—for how long I cannot say; slowly I re- 
covered my self-possession ; and, when I woke, found myself standing, as before, 
close to my sister’s bed. : 

“T have reason to believe that a very long interval had elapsed during this 
wandering or suspension of my perfect mind. When I returned to myself, there 
was a foot (or I fancied so) on the stairs. I was alarmed; for, if anybody had 
detected me, means would have been taken to prevent my coming again. Hastily, 
therefore, I kissed the lips that I should kiss no more, and slunk, like a guilty 
thing, with stealthy steps from the room. Thus perished the vision, loveliest 
amongst all the shows which earth has revealed to me; thus mutilated was the 
parting which should have lasted for ever; tainted thus with fear was that 
farewell sacred to love and grief, to perfect love and to grief that could not be 
healed.” 

Is not that matchless writing, so musical, so picturesque, so vivid, yet 
so dim and dreamy! Hear him in continuation :— 

“Now began to unfold themselves the consolations of solitude, those consolations 
which only 1 was destined to taste ; now, therefore, began to open upon me those 
fascinations of solitude, which, when acting as a co-agency with unresisted grief, 
end in the paradoxical result of making out of grief itself. a luxury; such a luxury 
as finally becomes a snare, overhanging life itself, and the energies of life, with 
growing menaces. All deep feelings of a chronic class agree in this, that they seek 
for solitude, and are fed by solitude. Deep grief, deep love, how naturally do these 
ally themselves with religious feeling! and all three—love, grief, religion—are 
haunters of solitary places. Love, grief, and the mystery of devotion—what were 
these without solitude ? All day long, when it was not impossible for me to do so, 
I sought the most silent and sequestered nooks in the grounds about the house, or 
in the neighbouring fields. The awful stillness oftentimes of summer noons, when 
no winds were abroad, the appealing silence of grey or misty afternoons—these 
were fascinations as of witchcraft. Into the woods, into the desert air, I gazed, as 
if some comfort lay hid in them. I wearied the heavens with my inquest of 
beseeching looks. Obstinately I tormented the blue depths with my scrutiny, 
sweeping them for ever with my eyes, and searching them for one angelic face that 
might, perhaps, have permission to reveal itself for a moment. 

“ At this time, and under this impulse of rapacious grief, that grasped at what it 
could not obtain, the faculty of shaping images in the distance out of slight elements, 
and grouping them after the yearnings of the heart, grew upon me in morbid excess. 
And I recall at the present moment one instance of that sort, which may show 
how merely shadows, or a gleam of brightness, or nothing at all, could furnish a 
sufficient basis for this creative faculty. 

“On Sunday mornings I went with the rest of my family to church: it was a 
church on the ancient model of England, having aisles, galleries, organ, all things 
ancient and venerable, and the proportions majestic. Here, whilst the congrega- 
tion knelt through the long litany, as often as we came to that passage, so beautiful 
amongst many that are so, where God is supplicated on behalf of ‘all sick persons 
and young children,’ and that he would ‘show his pity upon all prisoners and 
captives,’ 1 wept in secret ; and raising my streaming eyes to the upper windows 
of the galleries, saw, on days when the sun was shining, a spectacle as affecting as 
ever prophet can have beheld. The sides of the windows were rich with storied 
glass; through the deep purples and crimsons streamed the golden light; em- 
blazonries of heavenly illumination (from the sun) mingling with the earthly 
emblazonries (from art and its gorgeous colouring) of what is grandest in man. 
There were the apostles that had trampled upon earth, and the glories of earth, 
out of celestial love to man. Z%ere were the martyrs that had borne witness to 
the truth through flames, through torments, and through armies of fierce, insulting 
There were the saints who, under intolerable pangs, had glorified God by 
meek submission to his will, And all the time, whilst this tumult of sublime 
memorials held on as the deep chords from some accompaniment in the bass, I saw 
through the wide central field of the window, where the glass was wncoloured, 
white, fleecy clouds sailing over the azure depths of the sky; were it but a frag- 
ment or a hint of such a cloud, immediately under the flash of my sorrow-haunted 
eye, it grew and shaped itself into visions of beds with white lawny curtains; and 
in the beds lay sick children, dying children, that were tossing in anguish, and 
weeping clamorously for death. God, for some mysterious reason, could not 
suddenly release them from their pain; but he suffered the beds, as it seemed, to 
rise slowly through the clouds; slowly the beds ascended into the chambers of the 
air; slowly, also, his arms descended from the heavens, that he and his young 
children, whom in Palestine, once and for ever, he had blessed, though they must 
pass slowly through the dreadful chasm of separation, might yet mect the sooner. 
These visions were self-sustained. These visions needed not that any sound should 
speak to me, or music mould my feelings. The hint from the litany, the fragment 
from the clouds—those and the storied windows were sufficient. But not the less 
the blare of the tumultuous organ wrought its own separate creations. And often- 
times in anthems, when the mighty instrument threw its vast columns of sound, 
fierce yet melodious, over the voices of the choir—high in arches, when it seemed 
to rise, surmounting and overriding the strife of the vocal parts, and gathering by 
strong coercion the total storm into unity—sometimes I seemed to rise and walk 
triumphantly upon those clouds which, but a moment before, I had looked up to as 


faces. 








mementos of prostrate sorrow ; yes, sometimes under the transfigurations of music, | 


felt of grief itself as of a fiery chariot for mounting victoriously above the causes of 
grief. 

“God speaks to children, also, in dreams, and by the oracles that lurk in dark- 
ness, 
by the truths and services of a national church, God holds with children ‘com- 
munion undisturbed.’ Solitude, though it may be silent as light, is, like light, 
the mightiest of agencies; for solitude is essential to man. All men come into 
this world alone ; all leave it alone. Even a little child has a dread, whispering 
consciousness, that, if he should be summoned to travel into God’s presence, no 


But in solitude, ahove all things, when made vocal to the meditative heart 





gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by the hand, nor mother to carry him jn 
her arms, nor little sister to share his trepidations. King and priest, warrior and 
maiden, philosopher and child, all must walk those mighty galleries alone, The 
solitude, therefore, which in this world appals or fascinates a child’s heart, is but 
the echo of a far deeper solitude, through which already he has passed, and of 
another solitude, deeper still, through which he has to pass: reflex of one solitude 
—>prefiguration of another.” 


Our space is run out, and we must postpone until next week all other 
extracts and comments. 


ENGLISIT ART. 


A Series of Twenty-five Pictures, painted by 
Thomas Agnew and Sons, Q anchester,) 


The Lake Scenery of England. 
J. B. Pyne, Esq. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. With Thirty Outline Drawings and 
numerous Interesting Engravings. Ingram, Cooke, and Co 


WE desire to call attention to two English artists—one, a name tolerably 
familiar to lovers of landscape, though not so familiar as it deserves to be: 
J.B. Pyne; the other, a name totally unknown to us and to every person 
of whom we have inquired; yet surely the name of one whose enuine 
feeling for Art, and unusual power in essential requisites, must ultimately 
become famous, unless some perverse misdirection of his talent, or some 
cruel limitation of it lying in the very imperfection of its organization, 
prevent these blossoms ripening into fruits. That name is J. R. Clayton, 
Heard you ever the name before? It meets us for the first time on the 
title-page of one of Ingram and Cooke's very cheap volumes of The Illus. 
trated Library; and because the drawings signed by that name appear 
in a cheap volume, where an ignorant public will be prone to estimate 
Art by the price paid for it, and where indolent critics (there are none 
ignorant!) will be apt to overlook them, we feel ourselves called upon to 
notice them with unusual attention. 

These thirty Outlines, illustrating the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” are, it 
must be confessed, very unequal, and seem every now and then as if they 
were the work of an amateur, but always of an amateur with a real instinct 
for Art. Their proportions are sometimes strangely inaccurate; the limbs 
wont articulate; the expression is missed. But take the best, and they 
are gems—gems fit to have a modest place beside those of Flaxman and 
Retsch, and altogether of a different cast from the numerous German and 
English imitations of these masters of outline. The conception is fine, 
the composition graceful and often remarkable, the attitudes easy, 
natural, life-like; the attitudes into which men, women, and children do 
dispose their limbs; and, rarest of merits, the figures sometimes give you 
a sense of their standing and of their capability for movement. 

Let us take the very first,— Christian resolves to depart from the City 
of Destruction. It might have been composed by Flaxman, who would 
not have objected (as we are inclined to object) to the attitude of 
Christian, which is too symmetrical and quiet for the passion of despair, 
but who would certainly have applauded the old woman (notice her hand) 
and the recumbent child at her feet. In the next,— Christian directed on his 
way by Evangelist,—note the fine conception of the erect, commanding 
apostle, with one outstretched arm pointing to a land, he knows without 
misgiving, with the other hand kindly sustaining the young man’s elbow, 
and see how the dependant, ignorant, inquiring Christian leans towards 
him, and has to shade his eyes with his hand. Note the brawny strength 
of Help plucking Christian from the Slough of Despond—not a good 
illustration on the whole, but remarkable for that one figure. Pass on to 
». 85, and look at Christian being armed, for—among obvious faults—a 
Souda sculpturesque composition; Vanity Fair has many fine points, 
though scarcely up to the artist’s own standard ; but Christian conversing 
with Atheist only needs a little correction of the drawing to be a wonderful 
victure. We cannot praise too highly the conception. Atheist is standing 
etire a dead-blank wall, finely suggestive of limitation and negation, & 
suggestion carried out by the free view of open country forming the back- 
ground to Christian and Hopeful. Look, moreover, at the attitudes of 
the three—one believer is erect, pointing with assurance to the horizon; 
the other is bending forward in eager dispute ; while Atheist, wrapped up 
in his cloak, stands with only one leg on the ground, the other resting on 
a stone—not on the secure foundation of earth—and that stone is itself 
resting apparently on other, smaller stones—a more perfect represen- 
tation of scepticism, with finer symbolism in the details, we do not 
remember. ‘ 

Mr. Clayton has the real artistic instinct which seeks before all things 
to represent by means of graceful forms the actual passion of the subject, 
and not the conventional idea of that passion. We see this, and this it 18 
which makes us call attention to him. Critics more learned in Art than 
we can pretend to be, may make what deductions from our praise the case 
may require, but they cannot, we venture to say, disturb our verdict ie 
respect of his genuine power as an artist. Let us, as a final rey 
oint to the figure of Christiana awaking from her terrible dream (p. 2 ? 

Tere, while every attention is paid to graceful distribution of lines, - 
how intensely true is the dramatic expression of Christiana—one _ 
pressing back her head as she shuts the horror from her sight, the othe 
vaguely stretched forth to shield her from it. — 

Ve need say no more. These works are in a half-crown edition 0} = 
of the most popular of books—an edition worthy of notice for “1 = 
sake—but no person pretending to a taste for Art should delay por pro 
it, and then they can judge for themselves whether we have no 
well in going out of our way to call attention to J. R. Clayton. » ile 

Of J. B. Pyne, happily we have no necessity to speak in tha hed 
He is no discovery of ours. Every lover of landscape has youn 4 
praises of—the truly English charms he has fixed by his ne , a nf 
cent as they are; and these specimens of Lake Scenery, which wed firm 
hibited not long ago, are now published by the liberal and spiri = he 
of Thomas Agnew and Son, of Manchester, who gave Mr. _ ot 
— commission to paint these five-and-twenty pietu 
them. 


The first part is before us. It consists of lithographs from Mr. Pynes 
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ctures, executed by Mr. Gauci, and executed with considerable felicity, 
although of course the aérial lightness, the vanishing gleams, the varied 
effects of colour, which made the originals so remar hie, eannot be re- 
uced in lithography. Still, for the traveller who has pleasant recol- 
ections of the Lakes, or for those who would form a more definite idea 
of the Lakes, these lithographs will be very attractive. They make a 
splendid ornament for the drawing-room table. 





Partfalio. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourage 
itself.—GorTug, 





THE BEGGAR AT CHURCH. 


An old man sits by a Gothic way, 
His hair as grey as the stones ; 

Who would stare if the lichen grey 
Had crept o’er his ancient bones ? 

He poises his ear to the cracks in the door, 
He grips at his greasy crutch, 

A sound of church music floats to the moor 
From a lady’s gentle touch. 


The soul of great Handel enriches the air, 
The old man hums in his rags, 

He grips his crutch and, still sitting there, 
Beats time to the tune on the flags. 

The tune dies under the lady’s touch, 
Now a grave voice beats the air, 

Its words are of hope and faith for such 
As live on terms with despair. 


The old man’s soul gives birth to a smile, 
Not of joy—but one like a sneer— 

The clergyman’s syllables floating the while, 
Through the chinks to the beggar’s ear. 

He presses his ear-drum close to the jamb, 
And says—*‘ He may tell his school 

Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
With his hand deep down in its wool.” 


The clergyman talks of the mercy Divine, 
Of the common heart of us all! 

He stands the serf and king in a line, 
And glibly whines o’er the Fall. 

And the beggar laughs, and thinks it’s a sham, 
And says—* He may tell his school 

Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
With his hand deep down in its wool.” 


The clergyman says to his folded flock— 
** All are one in the sight of God— 

The beggared hermit who sulks on a rock, 
And the monarch with his rod!’ 

And the old man laughs, and feels it a sham, 
And says—* He may tell his school 

Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
With his hand deep down in its wool.” 


The clergyman bids all be humble in woe, 
And tells how sinful is pride, 

Then his jewelled fingers darken his brow, 
And his book is set aside. 

Still the beggar laughs, and declares it a sham, 
And says—‘ He may tell his school 

Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
With his hand deep down in its wool.” 


The Gothic doorway creaks on its hinge, 
The clergyman comes from the porch, 

Nor pauses to comfort the beggar’s twinge, 
As he aches in the yard of the church. 

But the beggar laughs, and thinks all a sham, 
And says—“ He may tell his school 

Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
With his hand deep down in its wool.” 


Slowly the old man creeps from his nook, 
And limps on his weary way, 
And smiles as he hears men preach from the Book, 
But turn all the ragged away. 
Then the old fellow laughs, and swears it’s a sham, 
And says—* Priests preach in their school 
Of the tempered wind that guards the lamb, 
While they warm themselves in the wool.” 
W. BuancHarbd JERROLD. 





———————— 


Che Arts. 


RACHEL AS DIANE, 


| I went to see Rachel in her new character, Diane, with no great e 

tations of being amused. Emile A-ngier’s previous works, elegant but 
feeble, not suggesting much probabil ty of interest, and Rachel having, as 
was intimated last week, taken to a style of delivering verse which no 
critic can tolerate. The play proved delightful, Rachel enchanting! 
Diane has two serious faults, such as will prevent its taking the position 
which its admirable writing, fine sentiment, and distinetly marked chi 
racter claim for it,—viz., an acquiescence in the common-place inventions 
of the stage, and an extraordinary repetition of the incidents and situa- 
tions of Marion de Lorme. In both, the play opens with the irruption of 
young men into the house of the heroine ; in both, the incident of a duel, 
and the consequent sentence of death, places the hero in the dilemma of 
| the plot; in both, Richelieu and Lows XIII.; in both, Laffemas; in 

both, the heroine pleading for the pardon of the duellist, and her honour 
asked as the price of that pardon. Emile Augier has, however, the ad- 
vantage of a healthier feeling, and a more unforced effect. 

There is something perfectly charming in Diane's sisterly fondness for 
Paul, a fondness passing into maternity, as is natural in an elder sister ; 
and, unsatisfactory though the dénowement may be, which leaves Diane a 
victim to her sacrifice, yet the mind follows her through after years, 
when, as a fond aunt, she continues for Paw!’s children, the vigilant affec- 
tion she has shown for him. 

Rachel was herself again! She looked lovely ; she spoke every line 
with that delicate perception of emphasis and music which no one else has 
possessed, since Malle. ars ; she played with the distinction, grace, con- 
centration, and quiet intensity of Rachel, when Rachel is herself. The 
rapid changes of expression with which her expressive countenance fol- 
lowed the hurrying emotions of the scene, the unaffected dignity of her 
gestures, and the thorough identification of herself with the character, 
were studies for the critic and the artist. Rachel—who has never yet 
succeeded in representing the tenderness of love (no one surpasses her in 
the representation of its passion)—succeeds, to perfection, in expressing 
the tender solicitude of sisterly affection, and all those who have only 
seen her play the fierce Camille, the imperial Hermione, or the passion- 
wasted Phédre, should make a point of seeing her Diane. 





THE CRUEL KINDNESS. 


“To move a horror skilfully,” as Charles Lamb said of Webster (not 
Benjamin), I don’t know a better than Mrs. Crowe. She has a speciality 
in fiction which made many anticipate that her skill in telling a story and 
in ‘‘ piling up the agony” of incident would make her eminently successful 
in the drama. If anticipations have not been realized by The Cruel 
Kindness, we must explain it by the extreme aud unsuspected difficulty of 
| dramatic art. It remains to be seen whether Mrs. Crowe will care to 
learn the secrets of that art, and, having learned them, will have the 
power to work with them to success; at present she has not mastered the 
ABC of the art. Construction, Character, Dialogue—those are the 
| three capital qualities demanded, and their relative importance is indicated 
| in this succession. 
Mrs. Crowe in listening to her play must assuredly have felt its 
| deficiencies in these qualities—deficiencies which the bad aeting did not 
conceal, but neither did it create them. The audience was as friendly 
| and as applausive as first-night audiences are wont to be, and the play 
| was announced for repetition every evening, amid all the vain and noisy 
| appenreness of success; but acquaintance with such enthusiasm tells me 
plainly it will be as evanescent in this case as it has been in so many others. 
As a matter of news I record the opening of Drury Lanr, for the per- 
formance of Ballet Spectacle, with St. Leon and Mdile. Plunkett. ot 
being fond of Ballet at any time, I have not manifested a passionate im- 
patience to see the Spirit of the Valley, still less to see the new 
which precedes it, embracing the entire weakness of the company. 








THE COLOGNE CHORAL UNTON. 


No such sensation has for a long while been made as that made by the 
eighty members of the Choral Union of Cologne at the Hanover-square 
Rooms; seldom has success been so deserved. These singers, from lon 
and careful training, have acquired precision, delicacy, variety, an 
magnificence of ensemble which make all choral singing to be heard in 
England contemptible. I did not greatly admire the music of many 
pieces as music, for I do not greatly admire German composers of the 
second class; but the execution was exquisite. The swelling grandeur 
of those tumultuous harmonies, the whispered breathings of those modu- 
lated phrases, the power and the glory of sound pouring forth in organ- 
peals, and hushed to the subdued beauty of organ whisperings, made one 
ashamed of the wretched bawlings passed off as choruses in d 
While praising with all the epithets of praise the marvellous obedience 

of these voices to the conductor's wand, and their wns alternation 
of forte and piano, let me, in all justice, add that this alternation is some- 
times singularly misplaced ; the musical effect is sacrificed to an effect of 
execution ; the meaning of the writer gives place to the exhibition of the 
performer—a not uncommon case! It is well to show how eighty voices 
can drop from the plenitude of sound to an angel’s whisper, and the 
effect oF that alternation is unquestionable, except when—as in Weber's 
famous Schwertlied, to cite but a single instance—it violates the musical 
intention. The mind rebels against the senseless introduction of a 
pianissimo passage following a fortissimo, when no alteration of meanitig 
is possible. The words 

Du Schwert au meiner Linken 

Was soll dein heit’res Blinken ? 

(Thou sword against my side, 





What means that glance of pride ?) 
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form one sentence ; these Choralists shout the first line, and drop to a 
sudden whisper at the second. 
With this one criticism I emphasize my praise. The concerts have 
been immensely successful, and 1 only regret that the series will not 
extend beyond next Saturday, for never have we in England had such 
an opportunity of learning grand choral effects. 
Apropos of Germans, let me announce the second season of 


GERMAN PLAYS, 


which will commence on the 1st of July next, at the St. James's Theatre. 
The company, headed by Emil Devrient, includes Dessoir and Friulein 
Fuhr from Berlin. But where is the actor of last season, Herr Kiihn ? 
Of Dessoir one knows nothing here; but, unless he is at least equal to 
Kihn, the prospect of unmitigated Devrient is not cheering. ¥ 

IVIAN. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY.. 
II. 
LIFE IN PAINTING. 


We persist in contending that the power of the artist lies in the mastery 
which he possesses, through observation, corrected by practice with the 
hand, over the transitory forms and composition of animate figures, of 
vegelation, or even inanimate substances,—passing traits which mark the 
character of life and motion. The mastery in this portion of art is necessary 
for a two-fold purpose: in the first place, to complete that portraiture of 
life, which would be nothing but a dead image without it ; and secondly, 
to complete the design which the artist calls up in his imagination before 
he sets to work. Unless the artist is as familiar with this transitory 
aspect of life as he is with the fixed forms, he can make nothing but dolls 
and toy trees; and even the houses will be dead, for they will want the 
flicker of light and the motion of shadow. The feelings affect the coun- 
tenance, not only by altering the forms, which are incessantly changing 
under emotion, but by altering the colour. Even the texture,—the com- 
ange moisture on the skin, the wateriness, or the strain of the eye- 
alls, the flow of blood to the cheek, not only as to its intensity but as 
to its pattern,—are altered by comparatively slight changes of emotion. 

It is the power of catching these traits which appears to us to give 
Millais the superiority over his contemporaries, and he possesses it in 
the noblest and most difficult part of the painting,—the countenance. 
The Puritan girl who is bringing bread to “ the proscribed royalist,” is 
as positive, though hardly so interesting an inntaaine of this power, as the 
Catholic girl who was trying to disguise her Huguenot lover. It is not 
so interesting, only because the emotion pourtrayed in itself is not so 
interesting. The Catholic girl was under the sway of love and solicitude, 
and was using her gentle power, and by that conjunction of feelings she 
represented some of the most charming traits in the female character. 
The natural uplifting of her face, the softness of her eyes, a certain drag 
of sadness in the cheek, and the gently chequered complexion, marked 
the beautiful working of those feelings to the eye. The Puritan girl in 
the present picture is an example of female kindness such as might 
illustrate Ladpenl’s celebrated “ Praise of Woman.” Perceptibly there 
is nothing that is called love in the case. A gentleman is concealed ; a 
young lady is bringing him bread ; her attitude is perfectly natural, with 
one hand in the pocket, and the other giving a portion of the food; and 
unconscious, apparently, of the kisses with which the aid is received, 
she is glancing irom to see that she be not observed. Kindness, 
sadness, and anxiety, are the leading expressions of her face. Her form 
is slender, but the outline of her face is rounded, and her cheek is dap- 
pled with emotions. The cavalier is hidden in the corner of a coppice, 
of which the tangled brushwood encloses the view. He lurks in the 
hollow of a large tree, up the sloping trunk of which the moss has far 
invaded. The brightest sunshine falls upon the silk and satin dress of 
the girl, showing the latter with a metallic lustre; the ground is strewn 
with the leaves of long accumulating years ; a butterfly rests in fragile 
splendour upon the gnarled bark: the accessories of the scene are as 
lifelike as its principal figure. Some portions appear to be painted with 
less care than other paintings by the same artist,—parts of the foliage ; 
and in the figure of the cavalier especially, the handling, to use perhaps 
too strong an expression, is in some touches almost daubed. We do not 
think that it gains by thus falling into the routine licence of modern artists. 








rq the most powerful piece of painting in the exhibition is that 
which Hunt calls “ Sur English coast in 1852,” but which the frame of 

his picture calls “ Y° Strayed Sheep;” and which every Englishman 

must call thorough English nature. he is a border of a cliff, with downs 

above; sheep are straying about, some browsing on the grass, some 

entangled amongst the bushes. It is simply a portrait of such creatures 

and such scenery, with bright sunshine glowing —— the varied colour, 

and is an example of atmospheric and quadruped life which cannot be 

excelled. 

In the picture of Claudio and Isabella, Hunt exhibits both his supe- 
riority and his inferiority to Millais,—or rather, we should say, speaking 
of men so young, those points in which hitherto he excels, and those in 
which hitherto he falls short of his friend and rival. There is a kind of 
force which Hunt combines with roughness, but which Millais misses 
when he is rough, and attains only when he is more finished. Hunt 
has never shown any approach to the power of painting such countenances 
as Millais works out. The face of Claudio is comparatively inexpressive ; 
the face of Isabella, who is lecturing him, is harsh; the lendins of her 
arms and wrists, with the hands pressed upon his breast, although 
* natural,” is not natural to the best formed figures, and therefore not 
to the best types of humanity: it is quaint pre-Raphaelitism, not able to 
struggle out of its infantile convulsions. But in proportion as he qualifies 
himself to approach the model which he studies, Nature, Hunt 
must work himself out of this youthful indiscretion, as Millais has done. 

There is more promise in this young rough life than in the pattern 
working into which our elder artists fall, and into which, to repeat an 
illustration that we regret, E. M. Ward seems to be falling, in such a 
picture as the Josephine. Every figure in this, from the settled cha- 
racter of the features, from the turn of the eyes, from gloomy uniformity 
of the brown tone, appears to be a separate study, worked in one 
material, and grouped to give the idea of the grouping for a picture 
without realizing the picture. Nobody seems to be going direct about 
his business. The Empress Josephine is sidling to the task of signature 
with the pose of a tragedy Queen whose salary has not been paid; 
Napoleon is looking on from a distance, as if he were making up his 
countenance for the audience; and Talleyrand displays himself from the 
back ground with the like considerateness. It is a compilation; but 
Ward can do better than compile. 

Animation, however, is not confined to the youth of our day, even in 
painting ; for there is one artist who appears to us to be ever fresh as a 
student, and ever improving, although he has been browned under the 
sun of many summers,—we mean Sidney Cooper, whose pictures this 
year, all of them, are equal to his repute. Every season appears to us 
to give him a further keenness of eye, and a further skill of hand to catch 
the changes of atmospheric aspects. His landscapes now are equal to 
his figures, and that is saying much for so admirable a grazier of the 
palette. The test of life is everywhere perceived: the wind, which is 
fluttering the willows, is also seen gently swaying the pendant tails of 
the cattle, more gently where they are under shelter; and thus without 
any straining of boughs, or staring streaming of the hair, the effect of 
the fresh breeze is seen throughout the whole picture. ; 

It does not matter whether you take it in atmospheric effect, in the 
growth and action of vegetation, in romantic painting, in common life, or 
the sublime. "Webster’s Dame School, where the old schoolmistress is 
dozing, and her scholars are waiting in tolerable age and are ex- 
changing sportive or sarcastic gestures, is full of this oer 5 The 
play of youthful life is seen in every feature and every attitude, from the 
angry dunce in the fool’s-cap, who is making mouths behind the teacher, 
to a pretty little girl who is offering a cat’s-cradle to a playmate. “ Ruth 
sleeping at the feet of Boaz,” in a peculiar curled attitude, as if she were 
rolling off the bed in a dream, while Boaz passively sits, overwhelmed by 
the accessories of his own costume and other properties around him, is & 
laborious “ effort,” but it is not sublime, because it is unreal and dead. 
The simple figure of the young Jacob drawing Rachel to him to give her 
the first kiss, in Dyce’s picture, is infinitely more sublime, because there is 
more life of action and primitive emotion in it. Upon the whole, however, the 
figures of life in the Exhibition this year are comparatively few, and we 
are glad to avoid the mention of several painters, whom we believe more 
likely to do well next year, because they have done infinitely better in 

ast years. Several are away altogether; and others appear to be away 
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Commercial Afnirs. | 


Austrian Bds. 5 p. Cts.... 98% 
Brazilian New 4} perCts. 93} 
Brazilian New, 1829 & 39 10 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday, June 10, 1853, | Granada 0-0... “Of 
Tueee are moderate arrivals of Wheat since Monday, and Mexican 3 p. Cents. Acct. 
small of Barley and Oats. The Wheat trade is very firm— | June15_....... eres " 


higher prices were asked by sellers, and at Monday’s rates a 
large business would have been done. Oats are 6d, to 1s. dearer. 
No alteration in Barley, Peans, or Peas. | 


Peruvian 43 per Cents. 854 


FOREIGN FUNDS. | 
(Last Orricrat QuoraTion DURING THE WEEK ENDING | 
Faripay Eveyina.) 


Portuguese 4 per Cents. 39} 


German lays. 
| ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


| 





: f 
: 99 117 Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that a Second Season 0} 
a a p Sate, HS = German Plays will be commenced at this Theatre on _=S 
s : ini “ ne i + Save 938 July, at the close of Malle. Rachel's engagement. ote 

com a .> ay pabevnasaid oo ments have been made with the following — Berlin; 
Shanish 3 Po — Def. = Herr Emil Devrient, from Dresden ; Herr Dessoir, G 1h ot 
Ase latent” Ri Herr Gabillon, from Hanover; Herr Frey, from Cologne; 


Swedish Loan............... 23 dis.  - tne Fe Ite, from Cassel; Frau 
P " Frulein Fuhr, from Berlin; Frau Stolte, fre asec! 
Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... 644 Steck, from Darmstadt; Herr Salmayer, from Leipsic ; Herr 

~ nany, consisting | 


Dutch 4 per Cent, Certif. 95 Thomas, from Berlin; and a complete Com ryer and Bin 


Twenty-Four Persons. Regisseurs, Herrn 











BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Ctostne Prices.) 


Satur.|Mond. Tues.|Wedn.| Thurs. Frid. 

Bank Stock ............ eae / 230 | 229 | 929 | 299 
3 per Cent. Red. ...... | 99 | 993 | 993 | 99) 98} 
8 per Cent. Con. Ans. shut | 992 99} | shut | shut | shut 

} ot 98. 

| 101 
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On Monday, June 13, will be performed (for the last time 
M. Emile Augier’s New Play of DIANE. 
On Wednesday, June 15, will be produced LADY TAR- 


still, from the Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. — Q ake 
The principal productions this Season w ill consist .— 
Tell, Bride of Messina, Donna Diana, Fiesco, Torquato - r~4 
Othello, and Taming of the Shrew, by Shakspeare, an m 
opular Plays of last Season—Faust, Egmont, ved a 
‘he performances will Ms ~—- on —." nescay, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, during the month of « . 
A Subseription for the Series, or for one or two io —< 
may be arranged at a considerable reduction upon - 8 
prices, at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





ANC, 


1 | : ~ 
3} per Cent. An. | | TUFFE. Le Marechal d’Estigny, M. Chery—Hector de Ren- R. ALBERT SMITH'S MONT — 
.* " : anal neville, M. Raphael—Le Baron des Tourbieres, M. Regnier— i EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock, rs ey day 
Indie . 5 | seasee | M. de St. Iriex, M. Crecy—Leonard, M. Gauthier—Un Archi- | Ztajis, 3s. (which can be secured at the Box-oflice & 
‘ | tecte, M. Leonce—La Comtesse de Clairmont, Mdme. Armand | ¢-om Eleven till Four) ; area, 2s. ; gallery 1s. day, at 
uesday and Saturday, 


1 
32 | —Jeanne, Mdille. Palm 
32 | —Mdme. Duvernois, 











Mdme. Berthollet, Mdlle. Crosnier 
dile. Bertin— Mdme. Courtin, Mdlle. 
Durey—Virginie de Blossac, Mdlle. Rachel. { 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s, | has been added to the Sete Peselllly 
33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box Office of the Theatre, ? ? 


A err 4 Performance every 


Three o'clock. 


‘A View of the celebrated Mer de Glace, from Montanvers, 





Egyptian 


S .» 


“T 
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“The saving of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


T 


THE LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


HB above quotation is taken from a Work lately published, on “The Various Systems, &c., of 
the Woollen-Cloth Trade.” The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced at 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


{nd in which the Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co. save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 
purchases by adopting the New System. The fine STOCK of the Lonpon CLora EstasiisuMent is known as one 
ofthe best in the Metropolis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are 


SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 


But, as an auxiliary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &., may, if 


they wish, have it made up on the Premises, at the charge of 


THE WORKMEN’S WACES, 


Messrs. Dudden and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 


Garment. 





OLOGNE AMATEUR CHORAL 

SOCIETY.—Hanover Square Rooms.—Final Arrange- 
mat.—KOLNER MANNER-GESANG-VEREIN, Eig 
Meabits of the COLOGNE UNION of MEN VOICES, will 
lune the honour of giving their FOURTH CONCERT at the 
shore Rooms, on TvEspAyY MorwyinG, June 14th, 1853, and 
tontinne the Series in the following order :—Thursday, June 








Herr Franz Weber. 

The following eminent Professors are engaged for the Solo 
Iostrumental Performances at these Concerts :—Wilhelmina 
Cts, M. HH. Vieuxtemps, Arabella Goddard, and Mons. Emile 


Prdent. 

Reserved Seats (numbered), Half-a-Guinea; Body of the 
Room, Five Shillings ; commencing each day at Half-past Three 
ddock. Tickets may be obtained at Mr, Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


\ R BENEDICT’S CONCERT.— 
JL Queex’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Squvuars.—Under 
the immediate Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glou- 
ster, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 

Mr, BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that his 
AYSUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
the shove Rooms, on Wednesday, June 22, 1853. Vocal Per- 
formers :— e Pauline Viardot, Madame Marchesi-Grau- 
naan and Madame F. Lablache, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Friiulein 
Ages Biry and Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolly and Miss Wil- 
isms, and Madame Clara Novello; Signor Gardoni and Herr 
Reichart, Mr, Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek, Signori I, Lablache, 


















Cubstta, and Marchesi, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Burdini. Instru- 
neatal Performers :—Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr 
Ynedict, and Mr. Charles Hallé (who will perform Bach's 


rfi 
Triple Concerto for three Pianofortes) —Violin, Messrs. Vieux- 
vupsand Sainton (who will perform Spohr’s Duett for Violin 
‘a1 Alto\—Violoncello, Signor Piatti, and Double Bass, Signor 
Bottesini (who will perform a new Concertante, composed ex- 
o the occasion.)—An efficient Chorus.—The Orchestra 
Wleonsist of the Members of the Orchestral Union, conducted 
by Mr. A. Mellon.—Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
A limited number of Tickets, 10s. Gd. each, to be had at the 
Music Warehouses and Libraries. Early applications 
the few remaining Reserved Seats, £1 1s. each, is respect- 
— at Mr. Benedict’s residence, No. 2, Manchester 





1 GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON 
4. THE EXHIBITION OF CABINET WORK lent by 
Ye Meiety the een, and several Noblemen and Gentlemen : 
ry orks of the hools of Art, and Studies of Mr. Mulready, 
A. together with the Gardens, is NOW OPEN to the Publix 
(aly (except Sundays), from Twelve to Seven. 
Fo apr Mondays and Tuesdays, 6d.; Wednesdays, 
ys, and Fridays, Is, ; and Saturdays, 2s. 6d. each person. 


ie 2 
QOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
LON a Rei phe FORTY-NINTIL ANNUAL EXHI- 
ina Nine tl Dusk. N, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence, 
ae GEORGE FRIPP, See 
PROFESSOR FILOPANTI, of Bologna, late 
Tier eet the Constituent Roman Assembly, will deliver 
Tam ECTURES, at Witr1s’s Rooms, on the SECRET 
HONS OF EARLY ROME, and in Vindication of the 
Im, to its History, on Monpay, 13th, 20th, and 27th 
4: T, commence at Two o'clock precisely.—Reserved Seats, 
. meverved, 28. — Subject of the First Lecture on next 
-th : Modern and Ancient Secret Societies—Freemasonry 
tap ia the G ity—Its Founder—Rhea Sylvia—Their Mar- 
late tte. of Mars—The Twins—The She Wolf—Acca 
toe—Anan nical and Extrinsic Probability of these Tradi- 
‘ er to Niebuhr’s Capital Objection. 








ee ——— a 
IE AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
htdag ALOGUR of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 
tei and prices of upwards of Ong Hunprep diffe- 
wal Quits, Tie of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 
rman, Bet their hew warerooms contain an extensive 
84 Dimities -foom Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 
Septal frost’ 0 tender their Eatablishme 
Tel ood ting of Bedrooms. 
ny stead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
19%, Tottenham Court Road. 


‘ut complete for 


NUNS. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

I i by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 
® J, % 38, Pourmry. Gentlemen in the country 
fe og ordering through their agents, are requested to ob- 
“PORTS r of the collar-hand the stamp— 

heh REKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 


= tone 
ry ee are made in two qualities—First 


ven; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
bane gs sirous of purchasing Shirts in the very 
hae, the they can be made, are solicited to inspect 


or measurement, post free, and patterns | 


ie on est Uique , ‘ 
| Pa and mn} fi ‘ . ast o 
itis tt tustructions for mi y perfect fitting Shirts. List of 
} 


new 
Wien ah tings free on receipt of six stamps. 


, 38, Povnrry, Lorpon, 


1éth, aud Saturday Evening, June 18th, under the direction of 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 16, COVENTRY STREET. 


4 MUTUAL LIFE AND FIRE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 6, Old Jewry, London; 
5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; 10, Albion Place, Hyde Park 
Square; 149, Sloane Street, Chelsea; 5, Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham; and Rochester, Kent. 

LIFE.—Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain 
unpaid. ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. All Profits 
divisible Triennially among the Assured, Liberty for Foreign 
Residence and Travel greatly extended. 





FIRE.—Also most reasonable Premiums. Guarantee Fund, 
£100,000, Last return, 25 per cent. 

Policies may be effected daily.—Prospectuses, Annual Re- 
port, Forms of Proposals, and all other information, will be 
supplied upon application, personally or by letter, at the Head 
Offices, or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
THOMAS ALFRED BURR, Secretary. 


Ne FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
A. WILLIAM 8. BURTON has pleasure in offering an 
entirely new and very ingenious WROUGHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDSTEAD, which, from its being extremely light, durable, 
and portable (measuring, when folded, 2ft. llin. by 2ft. by 8in. 
deep), and easily and instantaneously convertible from a chair 
to a bedstead, or vice versd, presents to 
MILITARY OFFICERS AND PARTIES TRAVELLING 

in amount of comfort and elegance long desiderated, but 
) unattainable. Price, £2 2s.; complete, with best hair 
mattress and stuffed arms, £3 12s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGERY (in- 
cluding cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, iron 
and brass bedsteads), so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 











Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STRERT (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 








( {UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3-inched ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 9s.; if to balance, 

| varvers 3s, Gd. per pair; larger sizes, in 
tion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 43.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table-knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 
ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, in 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, penknives, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality. 


YNNHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SITL- 

VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 














Fiddle Thread or King’s 

Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Pattern, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen 198, .........6.. BBB. seseeeeeseee 36s. 
Dessert Forks  ,, 303, .... 5ds. 58s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, 30s, ; 56s. .. 62s 
lable Forks an 10s. ... ‘ 65s. ..... 70s 
Table Spoons 40s. 708 — 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &e., at propor- 
tionate prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 
process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 


per dozen . . ta eee  S 
Dessert ditto and ditto ............... 108. ...... 218. ...... 25s. 
Tea ditto ER SE ee RIN —— ee eo 6 * 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING _ IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
lections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. ‘The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 
Nos. 1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and Nos. 4 & 5, PERRY’S- 
PLACE, 

Estabutsaed A.D, 1820. 





BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


|: fmm AL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
p i MENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St, Martin’s Pracr, Taaratear Squarn, Lowpon, 
aNp 56, Patt Matt, Mawcugsrer, 
Established in 1844. 
TRUSTERS. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P, 

Rey. Joseph Prendergast, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham, 

George Stone, Esq., Banker, Lombard Street. 

Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 

The Investment of Money with this Association secures 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
in which alone the Funds are employed, 

The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
surance Companies, such as versions, Life Interests, &c., 
enables the Board of Management to employ Capital on mote 
advantageous terms and at higher rates oF Interest than could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, and 
this rate will continue to be paid so long as the Assurance 
department finds the same safe and profitable employment for 
money. 

Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for Pra act $s received daily betwen the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the Association, 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly aohhe 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal th 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Association, or to the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director, 


bee MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Extension or Limits or Resipencr,—The Assured can 
reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, 
the Cape, Australia, New Pealand, and in most parts of North 
and South America, without extra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability— 
thus combining, in the same ollice, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

“The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £860,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 

Crepit System.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or 
may be paid off at any time. 

oaNns.— Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths 
of their value. 

Bonvusrs.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last 
in January, 1852, the sum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, 
— a Bonus varying with the different ages, from 24} to 
55 per cent. on the Premiums aay during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the sum assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN Pxrorrrs,— Policies participate in the 
profits in pageeten to the number and amount of the Pre- 
miums paid between every division, so that if only one year's 
Premium be received prior to the Books being closed for any 
division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due 
share. The books close for the next Division on 30th June, 
1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 
next, will he entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits 
over later assurers. 

Appiication or Ronvuses.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
Assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN Prorits.—Assurances may be effected 
for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 
Offices. 

Prowet SretttemENt or Cuamts.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
in cases of fraud. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
inereased risk. 

Po.icres are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,000, 

Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be 
revived within fourteen Months, 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and forms of Proposal, can be obtained of 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


HH” SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 

1. Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
age, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 

2. Policies paid to the Holder within Fourteen Days after 
Proof of Death. 

3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 

4. The Savings’ Bank Assurance—the Company granting an 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor for every sum deposited, 
with liberty to withdraw the deposit at fourteen days’ notice. 

5. Loans on the security, or for the purchase, or erection, of 
property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease in the 
event of the death of the Borrower, and the property to be 
handed over to his family, or representatives, free and unen- 
eumbered. J 

6. The Savings’ Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches com- 
bined, by which Depositors in Sayings’ Banks and intendin 
Members of Building Societies, may invest their fands so as to 
secure the Assurance of a given sum in the event of death, and 
at the same time employ them for the purchase of property 
during life. This system supersedes Building Societies—super- 
sedes Savings’ Banks. , 

7. A person may choose any age for entry, by paying the 
value of the difference between his own and the chosen age, in 


oue sum, 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Orricrs: 15 and 16, Adam Srezet, Apetrur, Lonpor, 
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Will appear on the First of July, 


The lustrated 
LONDON MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 
RICHARD BRINSLEY KNOWLES, ESQ. 


A Monthly Magazine, profusely illustrated ; intended to place 
within reach of the million an amusing, instructive, and per- 
manently useful work, comprising articles — Travels, 
History, Biography, Fiction, Science, and General Literature, 
with Reviews of the Newest and Best Books. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Wrrtmus Cartrron, the celebrated Irish Novelist; Authog_ 
of “The Miser,” “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” 
“The Black Prophet,” &c., &e. 

Tur Vicar or Westsovrnr, Author of ‘The Erne, its 
Legends and and Fly Fishing.” 

noMAS Mruuer (the Basket-maker), Author of ‘ Gideon 
Giles,” &c. &e. &e. 

Joun Cocxir, M.D., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cobra di 
Capello.” 

é. B. Earp, Esq., author of several popular works on the 
Colonies. 

W. R. Baxter, LL.D. 

W. Datrton, Esq. 

J. A. Wrravp, Esq. 

Mason Newranp. 

Captary Mayne Ret, Author of “The Boy Hunters,’ 
** The Rifle Rangers,” &c. &c. 


allustrations 
By Putz, Gruarrt, Hutwe, Wereatt, Dutton, Crowrty, 


Amongst the Contents of the First Number will be the following 
Original Articles :— 


Tur Farr or Eryyvace, by Carleton. 

Tur Curtp anv THE Mav, by the Editor. 

Faire Stars. 

Lire at THe Diearnas, by G. B. = Esq. 

Horerr tHe Dane, by the Vicar of Westbourne, 

A Frisnerman’s Sxercnes rv Norway anp SwEDEY, also 
by the Vicar. 

Tur Temperaments, by Dr. Cockle. 

Tux Gawe-Bag or a Backwoopsman, by Captain Mayne 
Reid. 

With a variety of other Articles, including Reviews of the 
Newest Books, and several Splendid Wood Engravings. 


Price Sixpence. 


Published by Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row, 
London.—Sold by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 








TO BE LET, FURNISHED, FOR THE MIDSUMMER 
VACATION, 


\7 ELLINGTON HOUSE, Weston-svrer- 


Marz, consisting of 21 good Rooms, and very convenient 
Offices, and commanding extensive Sea and Land Views; with 
or without Two Pews in the Parish Church. Price reasonable. 





EDUCATION BY THE SEA SIDE. 
WESTON PARK SCHOOL, We tttneton 


Hovsr, Wrston-super-Marr, Somerset.—The Rev. JOSEPH 
HOPKINS, assisted by Five able Masters, receives YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, and imparts to them a Finished Commercial, 
Classical, Mathematical, Literary, and Scriptural Education. 





| ee and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT.-—- For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


AUSTRALIA, vii SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th July, and 
4th of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of July and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles, 


MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 
month from Southampton. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—Por Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 


CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 


N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the C y's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 


pon ap I 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 


EMPERANCE LINE OF PACKETS, 
From LONDON to AUSTRALIA. 


For ADELAIDE, GEELONG, and MELBOURNE, with 
guarantee to land Passengers and Freight, the splendid new 
clipper-built ship CALIFORNIA (A 1), 1000 tons burthen. 
Lying in the East India Docks. The accommodation for pas- 
sengers by this vessel is of a very superior character, having a 
full poop and lofty ‘tween decks, ventilated on the most ap- 
er plan. An experienced Surgeon is engaged, who will 

ve at nd an abundant supply of medical comforts. A 
well-selected Library will be put on board for the gratuitous 
use of the passengers, 

For freight or passage apply to E, K, M, Griffiths and Co, 
27 Hood Lane, Fencharch Street, . 











Just published, price 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC works 


— 


8s. cloth, Vol. IIT. of 


OF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 


Vols. I., I1., and III. of this Edition comprise all the Poems of Sir E. 


unpublished. 


Votume IV. WILL COMMENCE THE DRAMAS. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 


OF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 


Uniformly printed in Crown 8vo, corrected and revised throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author, 
and Frontispieces. 





Cloth, | 
gilt backs. | 
a nu &, 
RIENZI: THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES ......... 0 38 6 
WE, CEO ois csciicscscesesntsansscoonss o 3 6| 
PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLE- 

MAN .occccccess Poccecccccccccscenseccecccoccoceocccecce 03 6j 
ST RE, Bh TOG ccccsscnesessicccesceoseses 03 6 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. ..,......cc0ccce008 0 5 0 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII wat & Ss 
EIS i ceswasiccanesccicsccnttiacdsatacnexasaea 0 3 0 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE............... 02 6 


Cloth, 

gilt backs, 

£44. 

NIGHT AND MORNING .,,............ osbiettin woes © O58 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS ..........ccccccseceeees 3 6 
| ERNEST MALTRAVERS, Part IT. (ALICE)... 0 3 ¢ 
THE DISOWNED.............0ss0000 ceccveccccccsernne O 8 6 
Ey FEE AK. .ocsosncusovninsssocsenabsnasonaiaeaainiain 036 
nn eovesscecceces ecccccescccneses eeccecesene 036 
LEILA; OR, THE SIEGE OF GRANADA,,,.........0 2 0 





HAROLD AND LUCRETIA will complete the series. 


Any of the above Volumes may be had separately, half-bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 





I. 
In 3 vols. 3is. 6d. (now ready,) 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A LIFE. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ Richelieu,” ‘ The Gipsy,” “ Darnley,” “* Agnes 
rel,” & 


IT. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


THE WILFUL WARD. 


By the Author of “ Sir Arthur Bouverie,” “ The Young 
Doctor.” 
* A cleverly told story, well calculated to fascinate the reader,” 
Weekly Dispatch. 
mr, 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SIR FREDERICK DERWENT. 


By the Author of “‘ Smugglers and Foresters,” ‘‘ Fabian’s 
ower,” &c. 
“Invested with the elements of popularity —well worthy 
perusal,”’—Dispatch. 


Iv. 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of The Birthright,” “‘ The Maiden’s Tower,” &c. 
“Told in Emilie Carlen’s level and pleasing, yet not wholly 
unimpassioned manner.”’"—Atheneum. 
It is perfectly delightful.”—Naval and Military. 


v. 
In the press, 


WEALTH AND LABOUR. 


By LORD Bteseeee 
Author of ‘‘ Masters and Workmen.” 


vr. 
JOHN AT HOME. 


By STANLEY HERBERT, Esq. 
30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


EW WORK BY STEPHEN HELLER. 
TWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES (in all the Keys) for the 
PIANOFORTE. In Two Books, at 4s. and 5s. each. 
Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford Street. 

The many admirers of the enthusiastic and fanciful Heller 
will hail this announcement with delight, particularly when they 
are assured that these charming compositions fully sustain his 

¥ long and justly-earned reputation. They are far more than 
what might be understood by the modest title of Preludes—for, 
like everything that Heller writes, they are full of the most 








finished poetry and sentiment, 





In a few days, 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
CRANFORD. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” &. 


Reprinted from “ Household Words.” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, No. 7, 
being the Fourth Number of the Grograruy Division, is 
pores this day, price 6d. Conducted by Mr. CHARLES 
<NIGHT. = 
*,* The First Part is also ready, price 2s., containing 
18 sheets of Letterpress and nearly 200 Engravings on Wood. 


Published by Bradbury and Evans, No. 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW EDITION. 
Next week will be published, in 2 vols., price 21s. 
N Y NOVEL, sy Pristsrratvs Caxtoy; 
y Or, Varretres 1x Enouisu Lire. 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart., Author of 
« Rienzi,” ‘The Caxtons,” &. 
Second Edition. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








ARCHER GURNEY’S POEMS. 
| This day, in 1 vol. small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


pe=™ S. By ARCHER GURNEY. 





‘ SPRING.” 
London: Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


| 





| INFANT EDUCATION. 
| Te INFANT SYSTEM, for developing 


the Intellectual and Moral Powers of all 
One to Seven Years of Age. By SAMUEL Ww r 
A New Edition, being the Eighth, carefully . 


cloth, 5s. edition of work alresdy ¢x- 


« A new and carefully revised ‘ 
tensively and favourably known.” —Wesleyan . 


WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL ie INFANT 
SCHOOLS, reduced to 2s. 6d. cloth. A Man nthe B 
| gious and Moral Instruction of Youn One aD ea 
| and Infant School. With Music. By AMU. mrt 
| and T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8vo, cloth, atta 
| Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lineoln's Inn; 
| ’” And rine Booksellers. 


| 





2s, 6d. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, - 
| A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRECH) 
ite Nature and Treatment; with a epee the , 

‘rauds that are practised by persons who 


is Di M 
d effectual cure of this Disease. a x. 
THE ROYAL ‘COLLEGE OF ise CLANS, LONDO 


London: Aylott and Co., 8, P. 





fe 4 Place 
LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoover, (of » 3, Pormofiee d 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex, te the Parld 
Messrs. Savits and Epwarps, No. 4, Street pee Published 4 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same pwnd iw th) 
Tuornton Leton Hunt, (of Broad way TLaiGTON STREET 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 7, the Count 
STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both same 4 
Satuapay, June 11, 1853. 


Bulwer Lytton, including many hitherto 
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